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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION—ITS IMPORTANCE AND ADVANTAGES. 


Ir is not our design in the following pages to enter into the discussion of the 
importance of education in a general sense; neither is it our intention to utter a 
single word against any particular system now prevalent in the land. We pro- 
pose simply to offer to Catholic parents a few reflections on a subject which vitally 
concerns their own household, namely—the religious instruction of their children. 
When we consider the noble zeal and energy which have heretofore marked the 
conduct of the Catholics of this country in the cause of education; when we re- 
flect on the many sacrifices to which they have subjected themselves in establish- 
ing and maintaining their own schools, it would seem almost entirely unnecessary 
to say a single word to them on a subject in which they have already manifested 
so deep an interest. Nevertheless, there may be those who have not appreciated 
as thoroughly as they should, the importance of giving their children a religious 
education, and if such there be, to them our remarks may not prove wholly un- 
productive of fruit. And as the sound of the bugle heard on the battle field 
nerves the arms and inspires the souls of the combattants to renewed deeds of 
valor, so also the task we have assumed may serve to awaken new energy in the 
minds of those who have lent their aid and their influence in favor of Catholic 
education, and to inspire them to make still further and greater exertions in a 
cause so worthy of their generous efforts. 

Education is usually classed under two heads, namely, religious and secular. 
Religious education or instruction is that which tends to enlighten the mind and 
regulate our conduct in reference to a higher state of being; from it we derive a 
knowledge of God, and of his infinite perfections ; that to attain the abode of end- 
less bliss, we must perform certain duties in this life; and that God has revealed 
to us certain truths and imposed upon us certain obligations—this is purely reli- 
gious education. Secular education is that which imparts a knowledge of objects, 
which relates to the world in which we live. We shall, therefore, consider these 
subdivisions of education in their relation to each other, and in their relation to 
man. 
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That we may clearly understand the importance of a religious education, we 
have only to inquire the object of man’s sojourn on earth. Why was he placed 
in this world? Was it to enjoy pleasure; to eat and drink and pass away 
like the brute creation? Was it to debase his noble form and the far more nobler 
qualities of his soul, by the indulgence of his passions? Was it to amass wealth 
and to acquire a name that should live after him, when his remains shall have 
mouldered in the tomb? - Vain speculations! Man was destined for a nobler end. 
His perishable frame arose from the dust of the earth, to dust it will descend, but 
his immortal spirit emanated from God, and to God it must return. This earth is 
but the passage to eternity. Mankind are pressing forward in rapid succession to 
that land from which no traveller returns. God has created us for heaven; he has 
promised us a crown of unfading glory in his own kingdom, as the reward of our 
fidelity in his service during our progress through this land of probation; he has 
permitted us to enjoy the fruit and gather the flowers of the garden through which 
we are journeying, and as we fold our garments to commence our pilgrimage, we 
hear his paternal voice admonishing us, lest we should forget our destiny: Seek 

Jirst the kingdom of heaven ! 

To obtain heaven then, is man’s first and great object on earth. To serve God 
and save his immortal soul is paramount to every other duty. If, therefore, the 
affair of salvation be first in the decalogue of man’s earthly duties, what are his 
obligations to those around him? What are the obligations of the parent to his 
children? To this important inquiry we reply, that his first, his great and most 
imperative duty is early to impress upon their tender minds those sublime lessons, 
which relate to heaven and to God. That the first duty of the parent is to take 
his children, while their hearts are pure and undefiled, to the altar and dedicate 
them to the service of God and religion ; to instill into their hearts the principles 
of their holy faith ; to watch over them with ceaseless vigilance, and guard them 
against every contaminating influence that might endanger that sacred deposit: in 
a word, that it is his duty to give them a religious education. This is first; secular 
knowledge is of secondary importance. In vain will we have taught our children; 
in vain will they have learned the last problem of earthly science; in vain will 
they have explored the depths of the earth, or scanned the heights of heaven, 
if they have neglected the science of salvation. In vain will parents have lived, 
if they have neglected to impress upon the minds of their children the love, the 
reverence, and the fear of God. It will not therefore be considered a superfluous 
task, if we dwell for a few moments on the importance of religious instruction. 

If ever there were a period in the history of our country when we ought to 
invoke the aid of religion with more than usual fervor, that period is the present. 
Look abroad upon the community and behold the deplorable state of morals by 
which we are surrounded. Impiety, immorality, infidelity, and an open contempt 
for God and religion, stalk forth even at noon-day. We see these marks of the 
evident decay of the moral principle, in the countenance, in the conduct, and in 
the dress, and hear them in the language of the thoughtless multitudes, that crowd 
our public thoroughfares. They enter with bold front the halls of Justice: they 

’ contaminate the sanctity of the jury-box, and are even proclaimed as virtues by 
some who style themselves ministers of God. Secret societies, the scourge of 
nations, like an ingenious net-work, overspread the land, diffusing every where the 
venom of their pernicious principles and poisoning the very atmosphere in which 
we live. 
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How, we ask, shall the faith and morals of Catholic youth be preserved amidst 
these countless seductions? How shall they avoid the snares which are laid to 
beguile them, to corrupt their innocence, to seduce them from the path of virtue, 
and to lead them into the labyrinth of crime? Oh! Catholic parents, would you 
learn the antidote to all these evils—seek it in the religious education of your 
children. If you wish them to be virtuous, you must sow deeply in their youth- 
ful minds the seeds of virtue. If you wish to see them useful members of society, 
an honor to their religion and a source of consolation to you in your declining 
years, early instruct them in the principles and obligations of their holy faith. 

Parents being once convinced of the importance and of the imperative obliga- 
tion resting on them, relative to the religious education of their children, may 
anxiously inquire, how they shall enter upon the discharge of this sacred duty, 
that their efforts may be crowned with success. To this inquiry, we answer— 
begin at home. In the family circle, the religious instruction of your children 
must be commenced; in the school-room it must be continued and completed. 
The first lessons of religious truth should be taught to children while yet they 
cling fondly to the parent’s bosom. The mother is by nature their first teacher, 
having in her voice, her looks, and even in her fondest caresses, a holy power to 
mould to virtue the minds of her tender offspring. It is then beneath the parental 
roof, that the work of religious instruction must commence, if we hope to see its 
happy fruits realized in after life. 

But as children advance in years, they require more attention to be paid to their 
teligious tuition than parents can generally find time to bestow. A thousand cir- 
cumstances arise which prevent fathers and mothers from attending to this sacred 
and solemn duty, and they find it necessary to commit the religious training of 
their children to other hands. But where will they find those, who will discharge 
this duty with a parent’s care? Where will they find the institution, which will 
secure for their children this greatest of earthly blessings? In answer to this import- 
ant inquiry, we would simply ask (and take the idea from the writings of one who 
has labored long and zealously in the cause of religious education): If a father 
should desire to have his son educated in the military profession, would he 
send that soh to a law or medical school, or would he place him in a mercantile 
house? Most certainly not. The parent would naturally say, [ want my son to 
study mathematics and military tactics; I wish him to learn to wield the sword 
and cutlas, to use the rifle, and to become enured to the hardships of the camp. 
What benefit would Coke or Blackstone be to him on the battle-field? I desire 
to fit him for the army, and therefore I will send him to a school where he may 
learn those branches that appertain to his future profession. Such a parent rea- 
sons correctly. Therefore, we say to Catholic parents, if they desire to give their 
children a Catholic education, send them to Catholic schools. If they desire to 
prepare their children for the high and exalted profession of Catholicity, send them 
to those schools where they will be taught in connection with the secular sciences, 
the tenets of their faith, and those sublime lessons of morality, which are only to 
be found within the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

Parents will more clearly understand the importance of religious schools by 
reflecting on the nature and character of children. We know from experience, 
that the minds of the young are susceptible of almost any training, and will re- 
flect the exact mould in which they are cast. If the mould be perfect, the impres- 
sion will be faultless; if the mould be defective, the image will reflect its imper- 
fections. If the school wherein the future character of the child is moulded, be 
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perfect, be Catholic, the character will be virtuous. For it cannot be denied but 
that the school room has a powerful influence over the minds of children. With 
the lessons of history, rhetoric and philosophy, they imbibe principles which in 
after life exert upon their minds an irresistible influence. The teachers, too, often 
exert an extraordinary influence over the minds of their pupils. They fashion 
the will and the tendency of the very thought of those under their charge; they 
impart to their minds a manly or effeminate cast, infuse into them high-toned 
principles of morality and virtue, or instill into their very souls the poison of irre- 
ligion, skepticism and infidelity. If therefore the school be religious ; if the sacred 
science of religion and the tenets of Catholicity be imparted in connection with 
their secular studies; if the child be taught with the class-book in one hand and 
his catechism in the other; if the teacher be a man of God; if he bea man, who 
endeavors by word and example to impress upon the minds of those under his 
charge, their duty to heaven, to their parents, and to society, oh! how sacred, 
how salutary, will be the influence, which such a school will produce upon the 
minds of its pupils! How bright, how pure the image, which it will reflect! 
But on the other hand, if the school be imperfect, if it be irreligious and infidel, 
it will reflect its impression in doleful colors upon the minds of its pupils. 

But in order to demonstrate the advantage of having Catholic teachers for 
Catholic children, let us suppose the teacher to be a Protestant. He may desire 
not to interfere in the remotest degree with the religious principles of his Catholic 
pupil; he may even endeavor to act fairly and honorably, but his mind is altogether 
unacquainted with the beauty of Catholic faith and the sublimity of Catholic 
institutions ; his heart is incapable of understanding the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, or of appreciating the most familiar impressions which it makes upon 
those who are members of its fold. He is beyond the portals of the temple, 
and can neither feel the warmth, nor see the light that burns therein. Moreover, 
we well know the decided tendency of Protestantism; its vagueness of principle, 
its want of centre of unity, its positive rejection of the principle of authority, its 
exaltation of individual reason, and its right of private judgment. Beyond a 
few leading dogmas of Christianity the whole system is left in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Few indeed among Protestants have any fixed form of belief. They hold 
what they term the morality of the Gospel; with them the morally upright man 
is secure of divine favor no matter what form of Christianity he may profess. Now 
it is evident, that a mind thus constituted is incapable from its very nature to im- 
part instruction to a Catholic child. In the field of general education, innumera- 
ble ideas will arise, which to the mind of the Catholic are of vital moment and 
intimately connected with the tenderest and deepest of his religious emotions. 
These such a teacher will pass by unheeded, or trample them under his feet, little 
aware perhaps of the beauty, which perishes beneath his tread. Add to this, that 
which is most to be regretted, that the whole course of scientific knowledge will 
be imparted without reference to religious principles. On the other hand let a 
Catholic professor occupy the academic chair, and how changed is every depart- 
ment of literature to the minds of his pupils? The great and noble deeds of our 
Catholic ancestors receive new lustre from his words. The whole circle of insti- 
tutions, which flourished during the Middle Ages, is contemplated with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and: admiration, when seen by the torch of history in the 
hands of the Catholic teacher. He infuses a spirit of religion into every lecture; 
he introduces those occasional hints and observations, which may be necessary to 
explain the apparent inconsistencies of several of the facts of secular knowledge 
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with the Catholic religion, or with revelation in general; he turns the discoveries 
of science into evidences of religion; he endeavors to elevate the minds of his 
pupils in their progress through science to the throne of the Deity; in a word, 
he makes science what it should be, the handmaid of religion. 

The very position which Catholics occupy in this country renders the religious 
education of their children a work of paramount importance. In a community 
like that in which we live, made up as it is of so many different religious persua- 
sions ; of so many shades of religious belief; so many nice distinctions of theory 
and practice, how important is it for the Catholic to understand the dogmas of his 
own creed. Catholic youth will associate with those of their age, and mingle 
with those who differ from them in faith. They meet in the work-shop, the count- 
ing room, and in places of amusement. Whenever religion is mentioned, Catholi- 
city is generally turned into ridicule; a sneer is thrown out against some dogma 
of Catholic belief; the most unblushing falsehoods and misrepresentations are 
uttered against the most cherished institutions of the Catholic Church; her minis- 
ters are traduced, her religious orders are maligned. How, we ask, will the Catholic 
youth under these circumstances be able to preserve his soul free from the contagion 
by which he is surrounded, unless he be thoroughly instructed in the principles of 
his holy faith and confirmed in the practice of the precepts of his Church. With- 
out being thus fully instructed, he will yield to human respect, which will 
beat upon his soul like a blighting storm: he will become liberal minded on the 
score of religion, he will begin gradually to disregard its precepts and neglect its 
practices, he will not become Protestant, but he will become infidel! Where are 
the hundreds of young men who were baptized in the Catholic Church, who 
learned the sweet accents of Catholic prayers in early childhood, who were taught 
the rudiments of the faith from the lips of a devoted mother? Where are they 
now? Alas! they have wandered from the practice of their faith. ‘Trace back 
the cause to its source, and almost in every instance, you will find that it was 
owing to the fact, that they had not been thoroughly instructed in the duties of 
their religion, that their religious education was neglected. 

From what we have said in the foregoing pages, two things are apparent. 
First: That Catholic parents are bound under the most solemn obligation to hea- 
ven, to attend assiduously to the religious education of their children. Secondly : 
That Catholic schools are the best, if not the only institutions, where such an 
education can be obtained. 

Oh, Catholic fathers and Catholic mothers! you who are to render a strict 
account of the immortal souls of your children, ponder and reflect upon the 
importance of their religious training. We are told that the mother of the 
Gracchi, when asked to show her jewels, pointed to her children; and if the 
Church were asked to show her treasures, she would point to our children. 
They are her jewels; they are to shine as her ornaments, when our names shall 
be written among the dead; they are to become the depositories of her faith; 
they are to adorn her sanctuary; they are to reflect honor upon her by holy and 
Virtuous lives. Let us guard and protect these jewels, which she-has confided to 


our keeping; let it be our care, that they grow more bright as they increase in 


years. 











THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


ORaArrTrerk Vv. 


Sketch of Pius 1X—His Birth and Education—Sent to Chili—Bishop of Imola— 
Unexpectedly appointed Pope—Letter to his Brothers—Extraordinary popularity 
—-Anecdotes—Generosity— Grants an Amnesty for political offences, and tries to 
reform the Government—The parties in Rome—Artful conduct of the “ Liberals” 
—TInsurrection of Nov. 16th—His life in danger—The Swiss—Refuses to acknow- 
ledge the self-constituted Ministry. 


Rome, August Ist, 1849. 


In my I-st I promised you a short history of Pius 1X; here it is. 

_ Born at Sinigaglia, May 13th, 1792, of a noble family, Giovanni 
Mastai Feretti gained a brilliant reputation at the College of Volterra, 
and at the age of twenty entered the ranks of the Noble Guards, 
where his birth, his talents and his distinguished manners promised a 
rapid advancement. But the nervous attacks, to which he had been 
subject from his infancy, assuming a more alarming character, the 
young man, in compliance with the advice of Pope Pius VII, made a 
pilgrimage to Loretto, implored the assistance of the Mother of God, 
and returned completely cured. Touched with this signal favor, and 
in accomplishment of a vow which he had taken to enibrace the 
ecclesiastical state, the descendant of the Counts Mastai renounced 
the grandeurs of this world, studied his course of theology at the insti- 
tution of the Jesuits, was ordained Priest, and took the direction of 
the Asylum Fata Giovanni, founded by a poor old man for little 
orphans, and to their instruction the young Abbé Mastai devoted both 
his time and his means. 

He was soon, however, directed to attend the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Chili, as Auditor, and in the new world, as in the old, he was remark- 
able for his warm piety and exalted virtue. 

Appointed Bishop of Spoleto in 1827, he deserved the confidence 
and love of his flock so well, that when, in 1832, Gregory XVI, 
wishing to bestow on Romagna, then a prey to political agitations, a 
pastor capable of reconciling all parties, appointed Monsignor Mastai 
to the important See of Imola, the inhabitants of Spoleto, in despair, 
sent a deputation to implore the Holy Father not to deprive them of 
their beloved Bishop: but the necessities of the Church would not 
allow the Sovereign Pontiff to listen to their demands, 

In 1840 the Bishop of Imola was made Cardinal with the title of 
Saints Peter and Marcellinus; and in 1846, when the death of 
Gregory XVI left the Church without her chief pastor, the Cardinals 
assembled in conclave, having implored the light of the Holy Ghost, 
proclaimed Giovanni Maria Mastai Feretti, Pope, under the name of 
Pius* LX, even before instructions from the Catholic Powers had time 
to reach their Ambassadors; for on the very second day of the con- 
clave, the majority of voices, which seemed at first likely to unite on 


* He chose the name Pius in honor ef Pius VII, who had also been Bishop of Imola. 
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Cardinal Lambruschini, suddenly pronounced in favor of the Bishop 
of Imola. 

The people, assembled in dense throngs on the Piazza Monte Ca- 
vallo, all at once saw the fountain stop, and immediately compre- 
hended that the decision of the Sacred College was going to be 
announced; and the name of Mastai soon excited unanimous acclama- 
tions and transports of joy. On the same evening, the new Pontiff, 
who had had no expectation of such an honor, sent to his three brothers 
the following dispatch, which | copy for you as an affecting model of 
Christian humility. 

‘‘ ft has pleased God, who exalts and humbles, to raise me from 
my insignificance to the most sublime dignity in this world. His will 
be done! I feel all the immensity of this burden, and all the feeble- 
ness of my means. Get the people to pray for me, and also pray 
yourselves. If your city intends to make any public demonstration 
on this occasion, let it be done, I entreat you, for I desire it so, in 
such a way, that the whole of the sum destined for this object may be 
upplied to purposes considered useful to the city by the Mcyor and the 
Ancients. 

‘¢ As for yourselves, my dear brothers, I embrace you most affection- 
ately in Christ. Do not be proud: but rather take pity on your 
brother, who gives you his apostolic benediction.”’ 

Not for a long time had there been a conclave of such short dura- 
tion, or when so young a man was raised to the Pontifical throne. 
Some say that the Sacred College had dreaded the inflexible character 
of Cardinal Lambruschini, all-powerful under Gregory X VI, and who 
seemed likely to succeed him; others, that the Cardinals dispatched 
business thus quickly in order to give no time to the foreign powers to 
attempt the intrigues usual on such occasions, but as for my part, like 
all faithful children of the Church, I believe that the Holy Spirit 
inspired the members of the conclave with this almost unanimous 
choice, which was moreover fully deserved by the well known eminent 
qualities of Pius IX, * 

On the 8th of November, 1846, the Holy Father took possession of 
the Pontifical See wh the usual ceremonies, the enthusiasm of the 
people, far from cooling, becoming more ardent every day. ‘Their love, 
in fact, almost amounted to delirium. He could not stir out of his 
palace without crowds thronging around him, and crying cut, Viva 
Pio Nono! Viva-nostio buon Papa, il padre del popolo. Long live 
Pius IX! Long live our good Pope, the father of his people! 

The slightest change in his features filled the people with uneasiness. 

“One day,’’ says M. Bretonneau, ‘the report spreads that Pius 
IX is sick. At this news great alarm in the Transtevere. 'The 
whole population must go to the Quirinal to see the Pope. But the 
noise such a visit should make in the ears of an invalid, strikes them; 
they resolve to confine themselves to a deputation. Four individuals, 
accordingly, arrive at the Quirinal and ask to see his Holiness. Not 
being regular audience-day, they were refused admission. But this 
was only a decisive proof of the serious nature of his illness. At last 
the Holy Father was consulted on the difficulty, and he ordered them 
to be admitted. 
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«¢ Well, my children,”’ he says, seeing them, ‘‘ what do you desire ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, Holy Father. We only wanted to see you. The 
report goes through the Transtevere that your Holiness is unwell, and 
we are come to see if it is true.’’ 

The Pope thanks them, shows them that he is very well, since he 
is hard at work, and dismisses them with kindness. ‘‘ Holy Father,” 
they say, as they retire, ‘‘ your Holiness knows if ever you have need 
of us, that we are at hand!’’ 

But very soon, when his Holiness did have need of them, they 
forgot their promise. 

If he went to visit the neighboring towns, the same demonstfations 
of respect and love greeted him every where during his journey, and 
when he returned to the capital, thousands flocked round to welcome 
him. In vain did he try to set bounds to these manifestoes, extraor- 
dinary, and ofien dangerous; opposition seemed only to swell the 
torrent of popularity. His praise was on all tongues, his image in all 
hearts, and the whole world soon partook of this enthusiasm of the 
Romans which Pius 1X so well deserved to inspire. 

Nature indeed has bestowed on him the most attractive qualities. 
His countenance, full of nobleness and goodness, inspires you with 
respect, confidence, and love: calm and benevolent, it reflects all the 
virtues of his soul: his lips open only to let fall accents of peace. 
Rigid and economical towards himself, generous and indulgent to 
others, as gracious and affable towards his humblest as towards his 
most powerful subject, he had, like St. Louis, appointed days of 
public audience, when every one could freely express his complaints, 
and make known his wants. ‘Thousands of little anecdotes are related 
of him, and I will tell you a few. 

One day, while he was still Bishop of Imola, a poor woman asked 
him for alms. Monsignor Mastai, who, in his boundless charity, often 
gave away whatever he had at the moment, was just then without a 
cent. But taking a cover off the table, he gives it to the poor woman, 
saying, “ ‘T'ake this and pledge it at the Mont-de- Pieta; I will redeem 
it when I get money.”’ His servant missing the cover, comes to tell 
him that it is stolen: ‘‘Oh! don’t trouble “yourself about it, 1 know 
the thief,’’ said the Bishop with a smile. 

A poor Roman peasant having lost his old mare, which, with a bad 
wagon, was his only means of subsistence, conceived the singular 
thought of asking the Pope for the loan of one of his broken-down 
horses. He repairs to the Quirinal, makes known his request to the 
Secretary of his Holiness, whom he met by chance on the stairs. 
Pius IX relishes the idea of the poor man so well that he orders him to 
be presented with a good horse and twenty pieces of gold to get 
another start in business. 

A boy, twelve years old, wrote one day to the Pope informing him 
that he had an absolute necessity for thirty-one pauls (little more 
than three dollars) , to buy different articles for his poor mother, who 
was sick and in great distress; and that he would call for them the 
next day if his Holiness would permit him. Pius 1X, who opens his 
letters himself, gave orders that the boy should be brought before him 
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as soon as he made his appearance. Admitted into the Pope’s presence 
he received a piece of gold. 

‘Oh! Holy Father,’’ said he, ‘ this makes only seventeen pauls, 
and I want fourteen more to buy every thing wanting for mother.” 

Pius IX gave him a second piece of gold. 

‘«¢ That is three pauls too much,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ and I have not 
got any change.”’ 

The Pope could not help smiling at such artlessness: he told the 
boy to keep the rest, had him followed to ascertain if he really spent 
the money in making purchases for his mother; and finding that it 
was all true, Pius IX sent for him again to tell him that he would 
place him in college and take charge of him in future. 

‘¢] thank you, most Holy Father,’’ said the child, “‘ but I cannot 
leave my mother: she has only me to make her bed, and prepare her 
food.”’ 

The Pope much moved at this filial piety, said, ‘‘ Since your mother 
is so poor, I will take charge of you both.’’ 

A man employed by the government complained one day of having 
been unjustly passed by in a case of promotion, under the pretence that 
he was incapable of filling the office though he had been aspiring to 
it the last twenty years. ‘The Pope made no reply at first, but he gave 
him three difficult questions to answer with regard to the duties in 
which he had been employed. - The man having acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of the Pontiff, the latter sent for the Minister who had 
passed him by, and said, ‘‘ Remember that a man capable of answer- 
ing such questions is also capable of discharging the trust you refuse 
him. It is my will that he be installed within two days, and that 
such things don’t happen any more.’’ 

On another occasion the police arrested an individual that was clan- 
destinely distributing copies of a tract entitled ‘‘ the History of Pius 
IX, the intrusive Pope, the foe of Religion, and the Chief of young 
Italy.”’ 'Vhe Holy Father, hearing of his arrest, had the accused 
brought before him, asked him a few questions, and then said, ‘* As 
your fault affects only me, I pardon you.”’ 

The man, touched with the generosity of the act, threw himeelf in 
tears at the feet of the Pontiff, and offered to name the writers of the 
pamphlet. 

‘«< No, no,”’ said the Pope, “¢ let their fault remain buried .in silence, 
and may repentance penetrate their hearts.’’ 

But I would never have done were I to relate all the acts of good- 
ness, generosity or magnanimity which made the Pontiff the idol of 
his people. He often went out alone, on foot, night and day, dressed 
as a priest, visiting the poor, the monasteries, the hospitals, unexpect- 
edly, to be the better able to reform abuses, or to relieve the distressed. 

All the acts of his government were acts of humanity and clem- 
ency. Scarcely on the throne, he delivered with his own money, all 
that were imprisoned for debt, and contracted his personal expenses in 
order to succor a greater number of the needy: not satisfied with the 
usual distribution of six thousand Roman crowns to the poor, he 
ordered it to be increased by twelve thousand taken from his own 
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estates. He opened the prison gates to all political prisoners, whether 
condemned or accused, and recalled the exiles. He extended his 
benevolence to men of all parties, of all sects: even the Jews became 
the object of his tender solicitude. He founded schools, encouraged 
instruction, commerce and agriculture: took unwearied efforts to estab- 
lish the reign of justice and harmony; adopted prudent means for pro- 
moting the health of the towns: in a word, consecrated every moment 
of his life to the welfare and happiness of his people. ‘lhe Papal 
government, at all timee so mild and paternal, (the Romans, of all 
nations, paying the lowest taxes and furnishing the fewest soldiers), 
he wished to render still more paternal, to correct its imperfections and 
to afford an opening to its intelligences. But the part of reformer, 
always difficult and dangerous, became peculiarly perilous in the 
present circumstances. There existed in Rome opinions quite antago- 
nistic, and interests almost impossible to reconcile. ‘The government 
and the greater share of tae more important offices had been for a long 
time altogether in the hands of ecclesiastics. ‘These men, generally 
indeed of superior abilities, only regarded it as a matter of course that 
they should occupy the first rank in a State of which the head was 
also head of the Church. On the other hand, the nobility, rich and 
privileged, had little or nothing to employ their time. Military glory, 
the only glory flattering to the aristocratic classes, might be said to be 
wholly interdicted to them; for the Pope, though temporal sovereign 
of a nation once so warlike, is, at the same time, the Vicar of a God 
of peace and love, and, far from attempting conquests, can at most 
only defend himself. Many members of this idle nobility naturally 
enough envied the authority of the clergy, who, on their part, ws they 
had always made a fair and temperate use of their power, naturally 
enough too, saw no reason why they should part with it. But the 
most numerous, the most active, and the most dangerous party, was 
one formed in the third estate, consisting principally of small merchants, 
storekeepers, physicians without patients, and lawyers without clients. 
Jealous alike both of clergy and nobility, they had at their head the 
most wily intriguers, and under the high sounding title of «‘ Defenders 
of Italian Independence,’’ caressed the mob, and flattered by turns 
the other two parties, hoping to destroy one by means of the other, 
with the expectation of elevating themselves on the ruins. 

The most influential men of this party were precisely those whom 
the tribunals of Gregory XVI had imprisoned or banished, and the 
excessive goodness of Pius 1X recalled. Abusing the liberty that was 
restored to them on their parole of honor, henceforward to live as 
peaceful citizens, they labored incessantly for the end they bad in 
view, and were dexterous enough to attach to their party many of that 
turbulant nobility, who were attracted by the bait of succeeding the 
ecclesiastics in the government. Pius IX, who believed in their 
repentance, even had the generosity to call some of them to important 
posts; it was, indeed, a political fault, but still it was one of a great 
heart that had no idea how far the ingratitude of men could go. 
However he was still so much beloved and venerated by the people 
generally, his reputation for wisdom and goodness was so solidly estab- 
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lished, that it was impossible to overthrow him all at once from the 
pedestal to which the enthusiastic love of his people had raised him. 
So the enemies of the Holy See, long before organised in secret 
societies, whose ramifications extended not only throughout Italy, but 
also through France and Germany, craftily proceeded to undermine 
his authority by degrees. They turned his own good acts-against him. 
Determined on accomplishing the reform he had undertaken, desirous 
to see every thing for himself, encouraging zeal, reproving negligence 
and remissness, still, though always preserving in his remonstrances 
and his corrections that evangelical gentleness, that inexhaustible love, 
which forms the basis of his character, he could not avoid exciting 
much dissatisfaction. Attacked privileges, wounded self-love, seldom 
pardon; and the Holy Father thus made for himself, even in the ranks 
of the clergy, secret enemies, whose resentment the ‘‘liberal’’ party 
did not neglect to inflame. Of this party, in the meantime, the 
leaders were becoming, every day, more and more urgent in their 
demands. ‘I'he Pope had made them all the concessions that could 
not wound his conscience: he had granted them an amnesty: he had 
organized at their request the Civic Guard and the Roman Munici- 
pality: he had published a Constitutional Decree to change the form 
of the government. Already a certain number of laymen had been 
admitted into the ministry and the council. 

But it was not liberty, nor the happiness of the people, nor even a 
share in the government, that the revolutionists desired. The absolute 
control of all matters was their object, and to obtain that, they lost no 
opportunity of agitating the minds or exciting the evil passions of the 
multitude. One day, at their instigation, the arms of Austria were 
dragged through the streets in the mud, and when six thousand Aus- 
trians came to occupy Terrara, to oppose General Durando’s menacing 
advance on T'revisa, the ‘‘ Liberals’’ required the Sovereign Pontiff to 
put himself at the head of a military movement, knowing very well 
that the Father of Christianity, though he had already protested ener- 
getically against this invasion of the Roman States, and was still nego- 
ciating to obtain satisfaction, could never be induced to go to war against 
his children in Christ. 

This was the moment his enemies were waiting for: they could now 
throw away the mask. The murder of the Abbe Ximenes, editor of 
a conservative journal, condemned to die by the secret societies and 
poinarded by their emissaries, had commenced the era of assassina- 
tions! that of Rossi, the details of which I have already given you,* 
precipitated the arrival of the Republic. 

As soon as the news of this murder spread through the city, the 
Roman nobility, the chiefs of the Civic Guard, and the officers of the 
Papal troops, hastened to offer their services to the Holy Father, and 
to swear that they were ready to lose their lives in his defence. But 
next day, November 16th, a multitude, excited and paid by the chiefs 
of the Republican party, collected on the Piazza del Popolo about 
noon, and began to move towards the Quirinal, increased on the way 
by crowds of the rabble attracted by curiosity or fear. Arriving at 


* See June No. of Metropolitan. 
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Monte Cavallo, the leaders sent forward deputies ordered to present 
Pius IX with the following demands:— 

Ist. A Promulgation of Italian Nationality; 

2d. The Convocation of a Constituent Assembly ; 

3d. The execution of the measures voted by the Chambers regard- 
ing the war;- 

Ath. The acceptance of the Mamiani Proposition of June 5th; 

5th. A Democratic Ministry, consisting of Galetti, Sterbini, Mamiani, 
&c. 

The greater part of these men owed their liberty, their high offices, 
all that they were in fact, to the liberality of the man that they were now 
laboring to destroy ! To such demands, Pius IX made answer through 
Cardinal Soglia, President of the Council of Ministers, that he would 
consider the matter, but that nothing should be yielded to violence. 

The leaders, dissatisfied with this reply, sent a second deputation, 
consisting of officers of the carabineers, to entreat the Holy Father to 
yield to the wishes of his people. 

«¢ My quality of Sovereign forbids me to receive ‘conditions presented 
by troops in insurrection,’’ replied the Pope, with courageous dignity. 

Then the foreign ambassadors who had hastened to the Quirinal, as 
soon as they heard of the danger that threatened the Pope, reminded 
the carabineers that their military duty enjoined them to repress, by 
force of arms, disturbances on which words would have no effect, and 
that the sovereigns of Europe would never allow to go unpunished, 
the sacrilegious menaces of a faithless, lawless rabble. ‘We will 
resist, if your Holiness commands it, ’’ replied the carabineers; ‘ but 
we shall certainly become victims to the fury of the people, and we 
are all fathers of families.’’ - 

‘¢] do not command the effusion of blood,’’ replied the Pontiff, 
‘¢ but I have a right to expect my subjects to fulfill the duties dictated 
by their conscience.”’ 

The carabineers, in confusion, bowed, left the palace and dispersed, 
without however, taking any resolution. 

In the meantime the vociferations of the multitudes outside were 
becoming more menacing, and the situation more dangerous. The 
Holy Father, surrounded by the members of the diplomatic corps, 
Cardinals Antonelli and Soglia, Father Vaures, the officers of the 
Swiss Guard and others, preserved a serenity of soul such as confidence 
in God could alone inspire. From time totime, he retired for a few 
minutes to his oratory to pray for his guilty people, whilst the Swiss 
Guard, the only soldiers of the Papal army, insensible to fear, struggled 
_ ~s their power against the popular flood that threatened to deluge 

e palace. 

Soon the cries of ‘‘ Death to the Swiss, kill them, kill them,’’ were 
joined to those of “ Long live the Italian Constitution! Long live the 

lic !”’ resounding on all sides. The Swiss, whose halberis the 
populace already attempted to seize, now closed the principal gate. 
The shouts are becoming more violent. The prince of Canino, gun 
in hand, breathes his own passions into the multitude: Civic Guards, 
soldiers of the line, obey the voice of the Sterbinis, the Campellos, 
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the Galettis: even the carabineers themselves bring up a piece of 
aitillery and point it against the great gate. The tumultuous throng 
prepares to attack the Sovereign Pontiff, who is defended by only 
seventy badly armed men. 

At this critical moment, some Roman officers that had managed to 
introduce themselves into the Quirinal, receive orders to depart. 

‘¢ Don’t require this of us,’’ they reply, tremblingly, ‘‘ we would 
have to pass by the Swiss Guards, who would be certain to do us 
injury.”’ 

‘¢ [ will answer for my soldiers as for myself,’’ said Capt. Leopold 
Meyer, of Schanensee: ‘I will even accompany you, if you promise 
me in your turn that no injury shall be done to me.”’ 

«¢ We give you our word of honor,”’ replied the Roman officers. 

On this assurance they depart, but scarcely has the Captain set his foot 
outside the palace than he is seized by a troop of armed men, and the 
Roman officers meanly abandon him. ‘‘ Are you for the people or 
the Pope?’’ he is asked, with the guns levelled at his breast. 

“«[T am for my duty,’’ replied the bold captain; “fire, if you dare, 
on a soldier who fought at Vicenza for Italy, and who is now ready to 
die for the sovereign he has sworn to defend.”’ 

At this reply another party of men seize the intrepid officer, tie him 
before the mouth of the cannon which they are just going to discharge. 
But the captain, looking at the gun, exclaimed— 

“‘ [ recognise this cannon: I recovered it myself at the head of my 
company from the Austrians into whose hands you had let it fall: his- 
tory shall tell that you make it to-day the instrument of my death.” 

The captain was untied, but the Swiss Guards had now enough to 
do to extinguish the fire made by the mob at one of the gates of the 
palace. At the same time a ball, fired from a house in Scanderburg 
street, penetrated the apartments of the Holy Father, and Monsignor 
Palma was killed in his chamber by a shot discharged from the top of 
a belfrey. 

During such doings, the Prince of Canino, Sterbini, and some of 
their adherents were forming at a Café a kind of provisional govern- 
ment, whilst the insurgents dispatched, as a new deputation to the 
Quirinal, the lawyer Joseph Galetti, who, under the hypocritical mask 
of devotion and gratitude, had so often abused the goodness of the 
Holy Father. 

He entreated the Pope to sign the nomination of the democratic 
ministry. 

‘I am here as a prisoner,’’ was the reply: ‘‘I refer then to the 
Chambers the decision of such measures as are sought to be imposed 
on me: I do not wish a single drop of blood to be shed on my account: 
but | wish Europe to know that I take no part in this government.’’ 

Galetti, pale and with eyes abashed from shame, perhaps from 
remorse, retired and announced to the multitude that Pius [X referred 
them to the wisdom of the Chambers. This was the signal for new 
cheers, and the populace, as if having attained their demands, soon 
dispersed. ‘The Pope immediately took care to have all those whose 
lives were threatened, conveyed carefully out of the palace, and sent 
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Cardinal Soglia to the Freneh embassy, for it was against him that 
criés of vengeance seemed to be most frequently directed. 

But I fear you consider this letter already too long. I must defer 
to my next then, some particulars regarding the flight of the Pope and 
the results attending it. 

To be continued. 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ANGELUS. 


*T was when the Moslem’s hated power, 

In many a dark and dreary hour, 
O’erthrew religion’s might; 

That Peter’s chair in sadness bowed, 

Though zealous John proclaimed aloud, 

The Cross should tame the Crescent proud 
And darkness yield to light. 


But how ’—through Mary’s glorious name, 
Through her to whom an Angel came, 
Announcing Heaven’s decree,— 
At sunset hour the curfew tolls, 
Provoked again the echo’s roll, 
With comfort to th’ immortal soul, 
The glorious ves three. 


They prayed that Heaven their homes would bless 
‘With plenty, peace and happiness, 
Through every Christian land,— 
They prayed with faith, with hope and love, 
‘To Her who sits a queen above, 
That where the Christian warrior strove, 
His wou'd be conquest grand. 


Alas! for our degenerate days, 

What tongue is loud in Mary’s praise 
As in that holiest hour; 

At matin chime or vesper bell, 

All, prostrate before Mary fell, 

To save them from the grasp of hell, 
In cot—or lordly tower. 


Then—did the wayfarer lose his road, 
Or pine for rest in safe abode, 
From beast or bandit free; 
Then—was the tempest beaten bark,— 
The sport of winds thro’ winter dark,— 
Who steered it safe as peaceful ark? 
But thou,—Star of the Sea! 


And guide us still, O glorious queen! 

Let not our fervent prayers prove vain, 
Because of lives so frail; 

Remember, none e’er prayed to thee 

In vain, for grace or clemency, 

In joys or sorrows, then do we 
Cry—Mother of God ‘all hail!” 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


Miracles preparing for the Holy Eucharist. 


We have already witnessed many of our Divine Saviour’s miracles and en- 
deavored to treasure up their lessons: we now come to a series which seem to 
typify the sacraments, and above all the sacrament of sacraments, the Divine 
Eucharist, the keystone of Christian faith, the centre of Christian worship, the 
basis of all doctrine. 

Our Lord was at Capharnaum teaching the Jews, ever rebellious to truth. 
As he closed his discourse, through the crowd came struggling a band of men. 
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CURING THE DEMONIAC. 
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By main force they bore along a demoniac, blind, deaf and dumb, who writhed 
and struggled to escape. 
What a striking similitude between his physical state and the spiritual condition 


of man under the ban of original sin! ‘‘ Man’s soul is blind, deaf and dumb, ' 


through the fearful possession of the evil one, who has usurped God’s dominion 
over the mind and heart of man.” 

Our Lord about to institute a sacrament to deliver the soul from its spiritual 
possession, would now attest baptism by a miracle, similar to it, the delivery of 
the body from demoniacal possession. ‘‘ He healed him so that he both spake 
and saw,” and all the multitudes were amazed and said: “Is not this the son of 
David.”’ The Pharisees were astonished, but not convinced: jealous of power 
and rank, they exclaimed: ‘* This man casteth out devils, but by Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils.”” Our Lord knew their thoughts and said: “ Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall be made desolate: and every city or house divided 
against itself shall not stand. And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out? They therefore shall be your judges.” Even 
so in baptism, the Church alone professess by that sacrament to deliver from the 
bondage of Satan, its ritual is fairly ridiculed from its belief in demoniacal power, 
it is indeed a form of exorcism, and yet like her Divine Spouse the Church is 
tres*ed as an instrument of Satan! Although she alone is arrayed like an army 
agaist Satan and his legions, she alone is accused of confederating with him! 
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JESUS CURES THE MAN SICK OF THE PALSY. 
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He had already similarly foreshown the sacrament of penance, even before the 
consoling words to the sinful one on which we dwelt. On a former occasion, at 
Capharnaum, the crowd hearing of his arrival, filled the house to listen to his divine 
lessons. A paralytic, eagar to obtain the relief which he felt Jesus alone could 
give, induced friends to bear him to the house, but it was in vain. No human 
force could penetrate the crowd too absorbed in their attention to give way to the 
paralytic: but he was undaunted. The houses in Palestine, of the condition of 
those among whom our Saviour moved, were slight: the roof was easily raised 
for purposes of ventilation. The paralytic persuaded his friends to get on the 
roof, raise it, draw him up, and so let him down at the feet of Jesus. What faith! 
what perseverance was here displayed! Fit study for the sinner who would 
return to Jesus. What is the soul in sin or the body in palsy? to the eye alive, 
but in fact dead, incapable of doing aught of good. The man was chas- 
tened by his affliction, he was contrite: Jesus turned to him: “Son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee.”’ In their hearts the Scribes murmured: ‘** Why doth this man 
speak thus? he blasphemeth, who can forgive sins, but God only 2?” even as men 
now murmur that the Church exercises the power given her by her divine Spouse. 
Jesus rebuked the Scribes. “Is it easier to cure the soul or to cure the body ? 
But that you may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, 
I will by a word deliver the man from the palsy.” Turning to him he exclaimed : 
“Tsay to thee, arise take up thy bed and go into thy house,” and the sick man 
arose, and taking up his bed went his way glorifying God. 

Here then we have the parallel exactly established between a visible act of super- 
natural power, and an invisible exercise of an equal or greater power. Both our 
Saviour bestowed on his apostles: the one incidental, the other more important, 
perpetual. And yet it is only in the Catholic Church that this has reality, or even 
that any one believes that the power which our divine Lord thus used and subse- 
quently delegated ever really existed, or now exists. 

Soon after curing the demoniac and condemning the blasphemy of the Phari- 
sees, who attributed his works to Satan, he foretold his resurrection as the great 
proof of his mission, styling it the sign of the prophet Jonas. Then embarking 
on the sea of Galilee he sailed for the opposite shore. Night came down in gloom 


” over the deep, and a gathering tempest broke in its fury. The little bark reeled 


and tossed in the storm, but Jesus slept. Even as in the tabernacle of his love 
apparently helpless, unconcious of all, there he lay reposing in the rude cabin. 
Yet in neither does his heart sleep. ‘He sleeps not, neither is he drowsy that 
guarded Israel.”” He guards them all amid the storm, he hears each whisper of 
their hearts, he marks every act of confidence or distrust in himself: even so in 
his tabernacle is he cognizant of all around; the storms of popular sedition, the 
satanic rage of his enemies, the infidelity of believers, their tepidity, their indif- 
ference. He seems indeed to sleep, but could we awaken him it would be only 
to hear, as the apostles did, a rebuke. They awaked him saying: ‘‘ Master we 
perish.” He chid the winds and the raging waters: the storm ceased and there 
Was a great calm. Then he exclaimed: ‘* Where is your faith?’”? And they being 
afraid wondered, saying to one another: “ Who is this that he commandeth both 
the winds and the sea and they obey him.’’* 

Even so, though we see it not, from his tabernacle will he calm the raging tem- 
pest, if we confide in him with an unwavering faith. 


* Luke viii, 23. 
68 Vou. III.—No. 9. 
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The storm is laid, and now 
In his meek powers he climbs the mountain’s brow, 
Who bade the waves go sleep, 
And lashed the vexed fiends to their yawning deep. 
How on a rock they stand, “ 
Who watch his eye and hold his guiding hand? 
Not half so fixed amid her vassal hills 
Rises the holy pile that Kedron’s valley fills.* 





JESUS CALMS THE TEMPEST. 


When day broke our Lord reached the country of Gergesa or Gerasa on the 
eastern shore of the lake, a part abounding in abrupt rocks and cliffs. As our 
Lord ascended, two demoniacs came forth from the tombs, one of them possessed 
by a legion of infernal spirits, the terror of all around, whom no fetters could 
bind. Naked and covered with filth, he fell down before our blessed Lord, crying 
out: ‘* What have I to do with thee, Jesus, son of the most high God ? I beseech 
thee do not torment me.”? Our Lord had already by an act of his will commanded 
the evil spirit to depart: he now asked his name, and they answered ‘“ Legion,” 
for they were many and began to implore him not to plunge them into hell, but 
to let them enter a herd of swine, feeding near at hand. Our Lord permitting it, 
they left the man and seizing the swine hurried them down the steep rock into the 
sea. The demoniac conscious of his state, hastened away to cleanse his person 
and array himself in fitting garments, then returned to sit at the feet of Jesus. 


» Keble. 
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And when he takes his seat, 

Clothed and in calmness at his Saviour’s feet, 

Is not the power as strange, the love as blest 

As when he said, be still, and ocean sank to rest. 


Meanwhile the terrified people urged Jesus to depart, preferring their worthless 
and forbidden goods to the presence of the Redeemer; but the object of the mira- 
cle was not like them, ungrateful. He would fain have followed Jesus, but our 
Lord said: ‘ Return to thy house and tell how great things God hath done to 
thee,”’ and he went through the whole city proclaiming the power of Jesus. In 
this too we cannot but see the sacrament of baptism again portrayed ; and we are 
further taught to robe ourselves in good works before we can hope to enjoy Jesus 
forever, unless he in his goodness and mercy call us to him after baptism. 
Yielding to the entreaties of the Gerasens our Lord sailed back to the shore of 
stubborn Capharnaum. His little bark had been watched and a crowd were wait- 
ing on the shore. Scarce had ne landed when Jairus, a ruler in the synagogue, a 
leading man in the place, fell at his feet: “ Rabbi,’’ he cried, “‘ my daughter is 
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THE RULER AT JESUS’ FEET. 

at the point of death, come lay thy hand upon her that she may be safe and live.” 
Our Lord consented and the crowd followed, all anxious to see the result. The 
poor father, whose whole heart was wrapped up in his only daughter, a girl of 
twelve, just beginning to appreciate his constant love, now cheered with hope, 
walked humbly behind our Lord. He was not the only one in that crowd that 
had deep faith in our Redeemer ; a woman who had been afflicted for years with 
an issue of blood, and who had reduced herself from affluence to poverty, in 
Vain endeavors to procure physicians capable of effecting her cure, now felt her 
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error. So strong was her faith in the power of Jesus, that she said within herself: 
“If I shall but touch his garment I shall be healed,” conscious that he could 
read her heart and that he could give a thread or his shadow the power which he 
was about to exercise by his word. Pressing through the crowd she touched him, 
and her malady ceased. Jesus stood still. ‘Who is it that touched me?” he 
asked. Peter in wonder answered, “ Master the multitudes throng and press thee, 
and dost thou say, ‘‘ Who touched me?” But Jesus continued: “ Somebody 
hath touched me: for 1 know that virtue is gone out from me.’”’ The woman 
now came forward trembling and cast herself at Jesus’ feet, and with unfaltering 
voice declared why she had touched him and how she had been healed. 
** Daughter,” said Jesus, “ thy faith hath made the whole, go thy way in peace.” 
Even so will that same kind Lord have us confess to his minister, what he by the 
instrumentality of that minister forgives. Even so it is vain to approach the tri- 
bunal of penance without proper dispositions, or like the crowd that pressed on 
‘Jesus, we remain as we were, a sone by his holy touch. 


Hin 


RAISING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 


While the crowd were admiring the new prodigy a messenger approached Jai- 
rus, to tell him that his daughter had expired. “Thy daughter is dead, trouble 
him not; but that father could not doubt the goodness or the power of our Re- 
deemer. Turning to him with an air of inquiry, he was consoled by a new assu- 
rance of his love: “* Fear not: believe and she shall be safe.’’? On reaching the 
house they found it full of cries and lamentations: but our Lord, taking with him 
only Peter and James and John, entered with the parents of the now lifeless child. 
As the mourners continued their cries, he bade them cease. ‘“ Weep not, the 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” And they all derided him, for they knew that 
she was dead, and our Lord thus made them attest the fact. Then approaching 
the corpse, he took her by the hand and said: “ Maid, arise,” and her spirit 
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returned and she rose immediately. The parents were filled with wonder and 
gratitude, but our Lord bade them give her to eat, and charged them to tell no 
man. * 
‘* The Saviour raised 

Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 

The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 

* Maiden! Arise!’—and suddenly a flush 

Shot o’er her forehead and along her lips, 

And through her cheek the rallied color ran; 

And the still outline of her graceful form 

Stirred in the linen vesture; and she clasped 

The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 

Full on his beaming countenance—arose! t 


After thus crowning his miracles by raising the dead to life, a symbol of the 
spiritual resurrection in baptism, our Lord proceeded to Nazareth. On his way 
two blind men followed him, earnestly imploring his divine interposition. “ Have 
mercy on us,” they cried, “‘ have mercy on us, O Son of David!”” As he reached 
the house where he was to rest, he turned and asked them: “ Do you believe that 
Ican do this unto you?” ‘“ Yea, Lord,” they replied. Then he touched their 
eyes, saying: “‘ According to your faith be it done unto you.”{ So many and so 
frequent are our Redeemer’s cures of blindness, blindness from birth, that they 
seem a striking lesson of our condition in sin, and of the necessity of his grace in 
baptism or penance to rescue us from it. Without that grace we are all but blind 
men, and so far from being able by our natural lights to guide others, we are not 
able to guide ourselves. Wo to them that follow leaders blinded by the sin of 
heresy or schism! If the blind lead the blind will they not both fall into the pit? 

In this case our Saviour charges them to tell no man, but they spread his fame 
abroad, and a dumb man possessed by a devil was soon brought to him. Jesus 
cast out the evil spirit and the man spoke. The multitude wondered at this, 
saying: “ Never was the like seen in Israel:’’? but the stubborn Pharisees again 
blaspheming, cried: “In the prince of devils he casteth out devils;” even as 
now they blaspheme the spouse of Christ, with whom the Holy Ghost abideth, 
forgetful of the terrible penalty denounced by our Lord. 

He also preached in the synagogue so that all wondered and said: “‘ How came 
this man by this wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not 
his mother called Mary and his brethren James and Joseph and Simon and Jude? 
And his sisters, are they not all with us??? Meaning by these expressions his 
cousins and kinsfolk, for 


**On no sweet sister’s faithful breast 

Would’st thou thy aching forehead rest, 
On no kind brother lean; 

But who, O perfect, filial heart, 

E’er did like Thee a true son’s part, 
Endearing, firm, serene; 

Of all the dearest bonds we prove 

Thus countipg sons’ and mothers’ love 
Most sacred, most thy own.’’ § 


* Luke viii, 49. t Willis. t Matt. ix, 27. § Keble. 
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The people of Nazareth were scandalized at his claiming to be a prophet, and 
closed their ears to his teaching, even as thousands are scandalized at the claims of 
the Church and deny her authority. Jesus rebuked his countrymen, saying: 
“< A prophet is not without honor, but in his own country, and in his own house, 
and among his own kindred.”” And he wrought not many miracles there, because 
of their unbelief. 
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THE DIALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY.—IX. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF THE PROPHECY MADE TO KING TOTILA, AND OF THAT TO THE BISHOP OF CANOSA. 


Tuen Totila came in person to the man of God, whom when he saw seated in 
the distance he dared not approach, but fell upon his knees. And when the man 
of God said two or three times, “‘ Rise up,” but he dared not lift himself. from the 
earth, Benedict, the servant of Jesus Christ, was pleased to go himself to the pros- 
trate king, and raised him up, and rebuked him for his tnisdeeds; and in a few 
words foretold all which was about to happen to him, saying: ‘* Much harm hast 
thou done, much art thou doing, now at length cease from iniquity. Thou art 
about to enter the city of Rome, to cross the sea; nine years shalt thou reign, in 
the tenth thou wilt die.”” Hearing which, the terrified king asked his prayers, 
and withdrew ; and from that time his cruelty was not so great. Not long after 
he marched to Rome, and passed over to Sicily ; but in the tenth year of his reign, 
by the judgment of Almighty God, he lost his kingdom together with his life. 

Again, the Bishop of the Church of Canosa used to visit the servant of God, 
who loved him much for his good life. He, speaking one day of the invasion of 
king Totila, and of the destruction of Rome, said: “‘ The city will be destroyed 
by this-king, and will be no more inhabited by men.’”? To whom the holy man 
answered : “‘ Rome will not be exterminated by the barbayians, but harassed by 
lightning, by tempest, and by earthquakes, it will waste away of itself.”” The 
words of which prophecy are now made clear to us, who see walls prostrated, 
houses overturned, and churches destroyed in this city by tempests, while its build- 
ings, spent with old age, we behold falling with frequent ruins. However, Hon- 
oratus his disciple, who is my authority, by no means alleges that he heard this 
part of the prophecy from his own mouth, but testifies that he was said by the 
brethren to have so spoken. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE CLERK, FREED FOR THE TIME FROM AN BVIL SPIRIT. 


Axovr the same time a certain ecclesiastic of the Church of Aquino, was 
vexed with an evil spirit, and was sent by the venerable bishop of the place, 
Constantius, to-seek a cure at many of the shrines of the martyrs. But the holy 
martyrs willed not to grant the favor, that they might leave it to be made manifest 
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how great was the virtue of Benedict. He was conducted therefore to the servant 
of Almighty God, who directing his prayers to the Lord Jesus Christ, instantly 
expelled the malignant spirit from the possessed man. Whom after the cure he 
charged, saying: ‘‘ Go, and after this eat no flesh; and never presume to take 
holy orders; for the very day you shall dare to receive orders, you will be again 
subjected to the power of the devil.’ The ecclesiastic went away restored to 
health ; and as a recent chastisement is wont to impress strongly the mind, he 
observed for some time all that the man of God had enjoined on him. But when 
after many years all his seniors had passed away from this life, and he saw those 
below him promoted over himself to holy orders, as if forgetful with the lapse of 
time, he disregarded the words of the holy man, and entered upon holy orders. 
When presently the demon who had left him, again seized him, and ceased not to 
vex him, till his soul was forced out from the body. 

Peter.—The holy man, | perceive, penetrated even the secrets of the Divinity, 
for he foresaw that this clerk was therefore delivered to the demon, Jest he should 
presume to take orders. , 

Grecory.—Why should he not know the secrets of the Divinity, who observed 
faithfully the precepts of the Divinity, since it is written: ‘‘ He who is joined to 
the Lord is one spirit.” 

Perer.—lf he be one spirit with the Lord, who is joined to the Lord, how is it 
that the same great Apostle saith: ‘‘ Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been his counsellor?’’ It seems an inconsistency to be ignorant of the 
mind of him, with whom one may have been united. ‘ 

Grecory.—Holy men, according as they are one with God, are not ignorant 
of the mind of the Lord. For the same Apostle saith: “ What man knoweth 
the things of a nan, but the spirit of a man that is in him? So the things also 
that are of God no man knoweth, but the spirit of God.”? And to shew that he 
knew what are the things of God, he added: ‘* Now we have received not the 
spirit of this world, but the spirit that is of God.”? Hence again he saith: “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man what 
things God hath prepared for them that love him. But to us God hath revealed 
them by his spirit.’’ 

Perer.—If then the things that are of God had been revealed to the Apostle 
by the spirit of God, how is it that the text I first advanced be prefaced thus: 
“Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How 
incomprehensible are his judgments, and how unsearchable his ways!”? And 
again another question occurs to me. For the prophet David saith: “ With my 
lips I have pronounced all the judgments of thy mouth.”” And since it is a less 
matter to know, than to actually declare, how is it that Paul asserts the judgments 
of God to be incomprehensible, while David attests that he not only knew all 
these, but had even pronounced them with his lips ? 

Grecory.—To both points I have answered briefly before, saying, that holy 
men, so far as they are one with the Lord, are not ignorant of the mind of 
the Lord. For all who devoutly follow the Lord, by devotion, indeed are with 
God, while seeing that they are yet under the burden of corruptible flesh, they 
are not with God. The hidden judgments of God therefore, insomuch as they 
are joined with him, they know: insomuch as they are disjoinéd, they know not 
Because as yet they do not wholly penetrate his secrets, they testify his judgments 
to be incomprehensible ; because in mind they adhere to him, and by so doing, 
whatever they receive from the sacred voice of scripture or of interior revelation, 
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they are conscious of, such things they both know and declare. The judgments 
therefore which God reserves they know not, what he utters they know. Whence 
the prophet David when he had said: “‘ With my lips I have pronounced all the 
judgments,”’ immediately added, “‘of thy mouth,” as if to say: those judgments 
I could both know and pronounce, which I knew thee to have spoken, for those 
which thou hast not told, doubtless thou concealest from our knowledge. The 
prophetic with the apostolic sentence therefore is in harmony ; because the judg- 
ments of God are incomprehensible, and yet what have proceeded from his mouth 
are uttered by human lips; since the things disclosed by God may be known by 
men, and things hidden cannot be known. 

Perer.—Through my poor questioning is the sound reason made manifest. 
But if there be any thing more known of the virtues of this man, I pray thee 
continue the history. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW HE FORETOLD THE DESTRUCTION OF HIS MONASTERY. 


Grecory.—A certain nobleman, Theoprobus by name, had been converted by 
the admonitions of the Father Benedict, and as his life was a most worthy one, 
he enjoyed accordingly the unreserved confidence of the saint. One day that he 
entered his cell, he found the latter weeping bitterly. And when having waited a 
long time, he saw that his tears ceased not to flow and that the man of God 
groaned, not as usual, with the act of prayer, but through sorrow, he inquired 
what might be the cause of such great grief. Wereupon the man of God replied: 
“This whole monastery which I have built, with every thing which I have pro- 
vided for the brethren, by the judgment of Almighty God, has been delivered over 
to the barbarians. Scarcely have I been able to obtain that their lives should be 
spared out of it.” His words Theoprobus then heard, but we now discern, who 
know his monastery to have been destroyed by the Longobards. For some years 
since, in the night time, and while the brothers were at rest, they came upon 
them; and though they plundered every thing, yet they could not take a single 
man ; for Almighty God fulfilled what he had promised to his faithful servant 
Benedict, that if he should deliver their goods to the Gentiles, he would preserve 
their lives. In which thing we see Benedict to have held the place of Paul, who, 
when every thing else was lost with te ship, obtained for his consolation the lives 
of all who accompanied him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW THE MAN OF GOD KNEW OF THE HIDDEN FLAGON. 


A certain time also our Exhilaratus, whom you yourself have known a convert 
to the religious life, had been sent by his lord to carry to the man of God at the 
monastery, two wooden vessels of wine, such as are commonly called flagons; 
one of which he presented, but the other, as he was going, he hid by the way. 
But the holy man, from whom things done at a distance could not be kept secret, 
received that one with thanks and admonished the boy as he was taking his leave, 
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thus: “ My son, see that you drink not of the flagon which you hid away, but 
turn it down carefully and you shall find what it contains.”” He then withdrew 
in great confusion from the man of God, and on his return wishing to make trial 
of the warning he had received, he overturned the flagon, and immediately there 
issued from it a serpent. And then Exhilaratus, from what he found in the wine, 
was struck with horror for his evil deed. 
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CHAPTER XIx. 


HOW HE KNEW OF THE NAPKINS RECEIVED AS A PRESENT. 


Nor far from the monastery was a village, in which a multitude of persons, by 
the preaching of Benedict, had been converted from the worship of idols to the 
true faith. There were certain religious women also in the same place, and Bene- 
dict the servant of God took care to send thither frequently his brethren, to exhort 
the faithful in the way of salvation. One day he sent as usual; but the monk 
who had been appointed, after his discourse was concluded, being requested by 
the nuns to accept from them some little handkerchiefs, received them and hid 
them in his bosom. But no sooner had he returned, than the man of God began 
bitterly to chide him, saying: “ How hath iniquity entered into thy breast!” 
But he was confounded, and having forgotten what he had done, could not under- 
stand why he was reprehended. To whom the other said: “ Was I not there 
present when thou received the napkins from the handmaids of God, and put them 
in thy bosom.”” Then he, falling down at his feet, protested his sorrow for having 
acted thus foolishly, and threw away from him the little cloths he had concealed 
in his dress. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
HOW THE MAN OF GOD KNEW THE PROUD THOUGHTS OF A MONK. 


Ayotuer day, when now at even time the venerable Father was taking his 
repast, the monk who held the light before his table, was as it happened the son 
of a certain Prefect. And while the man of God did eat, but he himself might 
stand with his service of the light, he was led on by a spirit of pride to turn over 
silently in his own mind and in thought to say: ‘* Who is this upon whom I 
attend while he eats, to whom I bear the light and render service? Who am I, 
to be waiting upon this man?”” When immediately the man of God turning to him 
rebuked him, with vehemence, saying: “‘ Sign thy heart, brother!”” And imme- 
diately calling the brethren, he directed the taper to be taken out of his hands, and 
commanded him to withdraw from the attendance, and to sit down in quiet by 
himself. When asked by the brethren what had been the disposition of his heart, 
he told them candidly with what inordinate pride he had been puffed up, and 
what kind of things he was saying to himself against the man of God. Then 
was it clear to all, that nothing could remain hid from the venerable Benedict, 
when even the unspoken words of silent thought had reached his ears. 
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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES. 


WHAT ROME THINKS OF THOSE WHO DENY IT. 


In former numbers of the Metropolitan, we alluded to Mr. Brownson’s Defence 
of the Deposing Power, or the Indirect Temporal Power of the Popes, as it is 
variously called. We are sorry that the illustrious writer not only adheres to the 
advocacy of this theory, but continues to treat his opponents as Gallicans and 
time-servers because they will not come up to his notions of the requirements of 
orthodoxy. We stated before, that even the illustrious Reviewer might find in 
the moderation of the Holy See itself, an example worthy of his imitation; for if 
Rome—the guardian of the Faith—feels justified in omitting to assert her rights 
in this respect, though they are every where impugned, it can hardly be the duty 
of one in his position to come to the rescue. 

But not only does Mr. Brownson’s zeal in defending the rights of Rome 
outstrip that of Rome itself, but his mode of treating those opposed to him is the 
very reverse of that adopted by the Holy See in regard to those who most emphat- 
ically reject this theory, 

Mr. Brownson will have it that nothing but Gallicanism, time-serving, distrust 
of the Holy See, &c., can suggest a denial of the deposing power; yet persons 
who flatter themselves that they have as good a claim to orthodoxy as the Re- 
viewer, have denied this theory. Let us see how Rome has judged them. 

Though the British Act of Emancipation was passed only in the year 1829, the 
Test Oath, on taking which Catholics were then admitted to Parliament, was, in 
all its essential portions, long in use. The clause disclaiming a belief in the Indirect 
Temporal Power of the Popes was always considered an important part of this 
oath, and the Bishops of the country had, on various occasions, expressed their 
approbation of it. They were for a while embarrassed by a letter from the Pope’s 
Nuncio at Brussels, written in 1768, which expressed a different doctrine. The 
following extract from a letter of the illustrious Dr. James Butler, Archbishop of 
Cashel, will show the conduct of the Irish Bishops and of the Holy See, respec- 
tively, on this subject, and also how the Nuncio’s letter was received. Dr. But- 
ler’s letter was addressed to Lord Kenmare, an Irish Catholic Peer, on the occasion 
of a pamphlet written by the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, in which reference was 
made to the Nuncio’s communication. 


« Tuurtes, December 27, 1786. 
** My Dear and Honored Lord, 


“Tam nota little impatient to impart to your Lordship my thoughts on a late 
publication, entitled, ‘ Tue present Stars or rue Cuurcn or Irevanp.’ It is 
written by Doctor Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne; and, in the short space of 
twelve days, has already passed through four editions. Whoever has seen the 
Address to the Nobility and Gentry of the Protestant Church, and reads this 
second pamphlet, cannot but look upon them as both designed to undo all that has 
been done in favor of the Roman Catholics, by tending to undermine the primary 
title the Roman Catholics had to the protection of government and the confidence 
of their fellow subjects. The unjust and false strictures his Lordship makes on the 
sincerity of the oaths of the Roman Catholic Bishops, concur to effect this in the 
minds of those who can or will be imposed on by what his Lordship so confi- 
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dently asserts; for certainly, if the oaths of Roman Catholic Prelates can no more 
be depended on, all claim to a legal existence for us in the state ceases; we are all 
designing and most dangerous enemies; like the viper in the fable, we only 
sought the warmth of protection to gnaw the bosom which gave the reviving 
heat. His Lordship, to establish and enforce what he advances with regard to 
our oaths by some new argument, which, from not having been used before, had 
never been blunted by the shield of truth, brings forth a letter of a Monsignor 
Ghilini, Nuncio at Brussels, written in the year 1768, from amidst the dust of 
oblivion, where it would otherwise have, as it deserved, remained till doomsday ; 
notwithstanding the most strangely misapplied encomiums bestowed on it by 
Doctor Bourke: encomiums, which I know from the letters the said JVuncio wrote 
to me, before I left the Continent, expressive of his own alarmed feelings, after 
cool reflection on the impropriety and indiscretion of said letter, he would have 
willingly spared the Doctor. ~ 

* Nothing, to be sure, but an enthusiastic partiality for scholastic opinions, which 
he, perhaps, had formerly, when professor, defended, (as some Ultramontanists 
have done, to their reproach and the discredit of religion, with as much warmth 
of debate as if they had been acknowledged articles of faith which they were 
supporting against unbelievers) can any way extenuate Dr. Bourke’s imprudence, 
to call it by no harsher name, in publishing such a letter. The Doctor should have 
reflected, that the opinions alluded to by the Nuncio, however unnoticed they 
may be suffered to pass in a country like Italy, where the Sovereign and all the 
subjects are of the Roman Catholic religion, they cannot be considered in the 
same light in this kingdom, whereof the King and principal subjects are Protest- 
ants, and two-thirds, at least, of the inhabitants are of our communion. Here 
such opinions, if maintained, could not but be prejudicial, by alarming the Sover- 
eign and by being a constant source of jealousy and dissention betwixt fellow- 
subjects ; and this, I recall to mind, was what I alleged to Cardinal Marefuschi, 
who was, at the time the oath was proposed, our Cardinal Protector: that is, as 
your Lordship knows, the Cardinal entrusted by his Holiness with the superintend- 
ence of our ecclesiastical affairs in Jreland, as a reason why the Roman Catholic 
Bishops thought themselves called upon to declare in the public manner they did, 
that they found nothing in the Test of Allegiance, held out by the Legislature to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, contrary to the principles of the Roman Catholic 
faith: and therefore, that the opinions disclaimed by that oath never made part of 
our creed. The Cardinal in his answer, expressed the fullest approbation of these 
sentiments; which was afterwards confirmed by the Pope and the Congregation 
de Propaganda fide approving also of said Test of Allegiance: of all whieh ap- 
probations I have authentic vouchers by me; the very letters written on the oceca- 
sion to and from the sacred Congregation. I shewed them to Lord Pery, when 
he was Speaker of the House of Commons, at Sir Robert Staples’s ; and I shewed 
him again, in Dublin, another letter, which I received from the same Congrega- 
tion, two years after, expressive of their Eminences’ thanks for my diligence im 
fulfilling what I owed to my station and religion, since the time I came into the 
kingdom. Now, my dear Lord, I hope I may venture to say, without risking the 
imputation of vanity or falsehood, that I was most particularly warm and active 
in promoting the taking of the Test Oath, after I had publicly approved of it, at 
the head of my Suffragans, in the year 1775; an wera which I have always called 
to mind with new felt pleasure; and consequently, the approbation of my con- 


duct, during all that time, was of itself, had I no other proofs of the Congrega. 
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tion’s approving the Test, tantamount to an approbation: Lord Pery, when I 
shewed him that letter of the Congregation, acknowledged it was; as did his 
Grace the Primate, when I had the honor of being introduced to him by your 
Lordship, and mentioned it to him.” 


It is unnecessary to make any remarks on this extract. It speaks for itself, and 
tells us what part the writer took in promoting the taking of the Test Oath, in 
which the Indirect Temporal Power was denied, and how his conduct was 
viewed at Rome. 

It appears that then as now, there were men more zealous for the rights of the 
Holy See than the Holy See itself. While Monsignor Ghilini and Doctor Bourke 
were contending for the deposing power, the authorities at Rome were approv- 
ing the conduct of a prelate who was “ most particularly warm and active in 
promoting the taking of the Test Oath,”’? who had “ publicly approved of it at the 
head of his Suffragans.”’ Nor was this a subreptitious approbation given without 
knowledge of his conduct; for the Roman authorities were fully aware of it. Dr. 
Butler had in his possession, as he remarks, authentic vouchers of their approbation 
of the Test Oath itself, and letters commending his “diligence in fulfilling what 
(he) owed to (his) station and religion,’’ during the very time he was defending it. 

It is unnecessary to bring forward any proofs of the high standing of Dr. Butler, 
whom Dr. Milner calls “a most loyal and orthodox prelate,” in referring to the 
part he acted on this very subject. Those acquainted with the history of these 
times know him to have been one of the lights of the Church of his day. The 
following extract from a letter of Cardinal Antonelli, written on the part of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda by the authority and command of Pius VI, to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, in reply to a letter of theirs addressed to his 
Holiness at their meeting in Dublin in the year 1791, will show what was thought 
of him and of his conduct at a still later period. 

Cardinal Antonelli in a letter dated 23d June, 1791, writes as follows: 


** Most illustrious and Most Rev’d Lords, and Brothers, 


“‘ We perceive from your late letter, the great uneasiness you labor under since 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled The Present State of the Church in Ireland, 
from which our detractors have taken occasion to renew the old calumny against 
the Catholic religion with increased acrimony; namely, that this religion is by no 
means compatible with the safety of kings and republics; because, as they say, the 
Roman Pontiff being the Father and Master of all Catholics, and invested with such 
great authority that he can free subjects of other kingdoms from their fidelity and oaths 
of allegiance to kings and princes ; he has it in his power, they contend, to cause 
disturbances, and injure the public tranquillity of kingdoms, with ease. We 
wonder that you could be uneasy at these complaints, especially after your most 
excellent brother and apostolical fellow-laborer, the Archbishop of Cashel (Dr. James 
Butler) and oTHER sTRENUOUS DEFENDERS OF THE RIGHTS OF THE Hoty See 
had evidently refuted and explained away these slanderous reproaches in their 
celebrated writings.” 


When those who denied, and in their official capacity openly instructed their 
flocks that they might safely deny on oath this doctrine of the deposing power, and 
did this with the full knowledge of the Holy See, are yet proposed by Rome itself, 


in official documents, as “strenuous defenders of the rights of the Holy See,”, 
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and their works are specially commended as “ celebrated writings,’’ we think the 
imputation of Gallicanism or time-serving from either Uncle Jack or his Nephew, 
need not disturb our equanimity, and to Catholics, whether bishops, priests or 
laymen, who entertain and avow similar sentiments, need not fear that in doing 
so they are placing themselves in opposition in the slightest degree to the highest 
pastors of the Church. 





OUR CONVENTS. 


THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, 


Amowe the religious orders now devoting themselves to the cause of education 
in this country, there is none perhaps more interesting in its history than that 
which, devoted to schools among our German portion, bears the name of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, and has for some years been silently and steadily 
doing its good work. It is a distinct order from the Sisters of Notre Dame, to 
which the house at Roxbury belongs, and in fact dates back to a period long ante- 
rior to that association. 

The order of which we are now speaking owes its origin to the blessed Peter 
Fourier, parish priest of Mataincourt, in France. Not long before 1597, Alice 
Leclerc, a young girl in his parish, suddenly awakened to the folly of the vanity 
in which she had indulged, consecrated herself to God, and felt called to found a 
society of religious women. The blessed Peter at first dissuaded her, but seeing 
evident marks of a divine vocation, permitted her to make the attempt. Three 
others, Gante André, Jane de Louvroir and Claude Chauvenel, joined her, and on 
the feast of Corpus Christi, 1597, they laid the foundation of their Institute at 
Pousey, exercising themselves in constant prayers and vigils, and devoting their 
time to the education of girls. The blessed Peter drew up rules for them, which 
the Bishop of Toul approved. This mother house was subsequently removed to 
Mataincourt and then to St. Mihiel. The order had now acquired permanence, 
many joined it, houses were opened at Nanci, Verdun, Pont-a~-Mousson and other 
parts. The venerable foundress then sought to obtain an express approval of it, 
and Pope Paul V, by his bull of February 1, 1615, and a subsequent one of Oc- 
tober, 1616, recognized it as a cloistered order, empowered to conduct even day 
schools. The constitutions were compiled by the blessed Peter in the following 
year, though not formally approved till 1645. 

The Society now spread rapidly, and Mother Alice before her holy death in 
January, 1622, had the consolation of seeing it extend over France. In one of 
these houses, that at Troyes, Margaret Bourgeoy, a courageous and holy woman, 
inspired by the spirit of her foundress, determined in the inscrutable designs of 
Providence to establish a similar order at Montreal, in Canada, which still exists 
and conducts numerous schools in all parts of the British Province. Like the 
order of which we are speaking, they are called Sisters of the Congregation of 
our Lady, although commonly the last words are omitted. 

So much good did the religious effect in France that neighboring States sought 
to profit by their labors; ere long the order numbered houses also in Lorrain, 

. Germany and Savoy. When Father Helyot wrote his History of Religious 
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Orders, there were in Europe nearly a hundred houses of the Institute of Mother 
Alice.* 

The French revolution swept away the houses of the society in France: the 
Protestant doctrines of Joseph II, had already led him to attack religion in his 
dominions. Under their impulse the houses in the electorate of Bavaria were 
suppressed, and the Sisters dispersed.t This loss to religion was soon felt, and 
the Rt. Rev. Michael Wittman, Bishop of Ratisbonne, with the saintly Sebastian 
Job, the holy confessor of the irreligious court, resolved to re-establish the house 
of the order which had existed at Stadt-am-hof. One sister of the old house 
remained; she was called Sister Walburga, after the daughter of St. Richard, and 
sister of Saints Winibald and Willibald, the saints of Saxon England. Around 
this namesake of the holy abbess of Heidenheim they resolved to restore the order 
of the blessed Peter Fourier and Mother Alice Leclerc. They applied to the gov- 
ernment for the former house of the order, but the Josephine ideas prevailed. 
Germany had not yet learned the cost of sacrilege: and the government refused 
to restore the house. The good Bishop of Ratisbonne was not daunted by this: 
** Now then,” said he, “‘ we must begin from the beginning, from poverty itself, 
and they must be the Poor School Sisters, but still of Notre Dame, of the old insti- 
tute of blessed Peter Fourier.” 

Sister Walburga was soon joined by fervent sisters: the old rule was modified 
to meet the changed circumstances of the time, for alas! in one short generation, 
revolutionary fury had operated changes which time and nature had in centuries 
failed to effect. The restorers of the order did not live to see its rapid progress; 
both were soon called to receive the reward of their labors in the ravaged vineyard 
of the Lord, whose fences had been overthrown and vines trampled down by the 
wild boars of the forest. 

Their object was education, chiefly that of the poor, in parish schools; and 
they are subject to episcopal enclosure, being thus like the original order, cloistered. 
After spreading over many parts of Germany, the wants of the German immi- 
grants in America were made known to them, and Bishop Henni was happy 
enough to have them enter his diocese. 

In 1847 the first colony of School Sisters of Notre Dame, numbering only three 
or four, came to the United States and founded a house at Milwaukie. Two other 
little colonies soon joined these, and when Sister Mary Walburga died in 1849, 
she had the consolation not only of seeing her order completely restored in Europe, 
where forty houses of the rule existed, but spreading also widely over the far dis- 
tant American Republic. 

After the house at Milwaukie, now the mother house of the order here, convents 
were founded in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo and at Holy Cross, in 
Wisconsin: and in 1852 these six contained fifty members. 

Twenty years experience had now proved the value of the institute, and the 
fitness of its rule: the sisters sought a formal approbation, and his Holiness Pope 
Pius IX, on the 23d of January, 1854, year of the Immaculate Conception, con- 
firmed the order in the third degree, as distinct from the original institute, and also 
the regulations under which it is governed. 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame have a Cardinal Protector at Rome, but the 
mother house for Germany is at Munich, where Sister Mary Theresa, the Supe- 


* Henrion Histoire des Ordres Religieus, (Ed. Mignz) vol. i, p. 1088, Faillon Vie 
de la Soeur Bourgeoys, i, 9. 
¢ Alzog. Kirsche geschichte, iii, § 369. 
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rior General of the order, resides. It is a strict mission order, all houses depending 
on the mother house, subject to the jurisdiction of the Ordinary of each diocese in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

The sisters in America are all subject to a Vicar General. Sister Mary Caro- 
line, who resides at Milwaukie, and depends immediately on the General: a 
novitiate and candidateship exists also at Baltimore, and besides the houses we 
have already mentioned, there are day and boarding schools at Mount Carmel, 
and St. Anthony’s in Wisconsin, at Alleghany, New York, Rochester and Detroit. 

They are rapidly extending ; the novitiates and candidateships are filled with 
devoted women of every nation, not only German, but Irish, American, Scotch, 
French, Dutch, and strangely enough, Indians. One sister of the race of the Red 
Men, being like sister Mary Theresa Gannesag, the Indian sister of the Congre- 
gation of Notre Dame at Montreal, in other days, was a model of piety and regu- 
larity in the strict observance of her rule.* Side by side with her labors unnoticed 
and unknown, a lady of rank, allied to one of the highest prelates in Germany, 
who was too happy to lay aside titles and wealth and honors, to become in our 
land a poor School Sister of Notre Dame, to instruct and save the poor exposed 
foundling and orphan.t 
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EARLY FLOWERS. 
‘¢ There is a daintiness about early flowers, that touches me like poetry.”—N. P. WIutis. 


Early flowers, how I love ye! 
Blooming on the streamlet’s side, 
Giving promise of a summer 
Soon to come, and soon to glide. 
Mild and gentle soft appearing, 
Far too fragile to ca 
And to me, though hale and hearty, 
Death is coming not less sure. 


Early flowers, how I love ye! 
How I love you every one! 

For ye mind me of my childhood, 
And its joys, forever gone; 

Then for you I roved the meadows, 
Skipping on with mirth and glee; 
Time has changed, and I’m no longer 

Child, as then I used to be. 


Early flowers, how I love ye! 
Pale, and seems to me distressed, 
Soon to see you drvop and fading, 
Will make sad feelings in my breast; 
Tis for this, perhaps, | love ye, 
Knowing that you soon must go, 
And other flowers come to mourn ye 
When Death’s hand has laid ye be. 


* History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United States, 
page 327. 

t For most of the details given in this sketch we are indebted to the kindness of the 
Rev. Anthony Urbanek, of Milwaukie. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Ts Miss Petersham engaged, please?” said a servant, opening the parlor door. 

**No: what’s the matter?” 

«‘ Father John sends his compliments, and wishes to see the Captain.” 

« Father John !—is it possible !’’ exclaimed Kate Petersham, wheeling round on 
the piano stool, and running to the door to receive him. ‘ Ho, ho, indeed, so 
there you come at last, and Uncle Jerry too, surely something extraordinary must 
have happened to bring you all the way to Castle Gregory. Has there been a 
conflagration or an earthquake in your neighborhood ?” 

“Hold your saucy tongue,” said the priest, slapping her affectionately on the 
cheek, “‘ you’re never done scolding, ’pon my word, I had better come here, bag 
and baggage, and live with you altogether.” 

** You'll do no such thing, sir—I hate you. You’re a barbarousman. You’re 
the most unsocial, ill-natured, hard-hearted creature in the whole world.” 

“Oh! to be sure, because I don’t spend all my time playing chess with the 
greatest mad-pate in the province.” 

‘Do you hear that, Uncle Jerry,” exclaimed Kate, turning to Mr. Guirkie, 
«and the man has’nt been here to see us once in a month.” 

«Never mind, we’ll have our revenge of him yet depend upon it. His neglect 
of you is absolutely unpardonable, after all the professions of regard you made 
him, ha! ha!” 

“*Psaugh! he’s not worth my revenge. I renounce him; I shall take you for 
my gallant in future, and leave him to his beads and breviary. So come over 
here to your old easy chair and let us have a quiet chat together,’ and running 
her arm into his, she was hurrying him away to a corner of the room, when the 
priest laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Not so fast, Kate, not so fast. You’ve forgotten there’s a stranger in the 
room. Miss Petersham, let me present to you Dr. Horseman, of B——, United 
States. Dr. Horseman, Miss Petersham, of Castle Gregory, one of the most mis- 
chievous and ungovernable of her sex.”’ 

** Don’t believe him, Doctor Horseman. I’m no such thing. Welcome, sir, to 
Castle Gregory.” 


* Copy right secured aceording to Law. 
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« How d’ ye do, my dear, glad to see you,” said the latter, bowing stiffly, and 
raising his gold spectacles to look at her more in detail. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself 
about what Father John says. It’s not all gospel, I guess.” 

«Nor his preaching either, if what his Bishop says be true.” 

“Ha! ha! A very serious charge, indeed,” laughed Uncle Jerry, “ and I have 
no doubt reason enough for it too.” 

“I see you’ve been reading Swift, Miss Petersham,” said Horseman, taking a 
volume from the table. ‘Do you admire him?” 

“Swift—of course 1 do. Did you ever see an Irish woman who did’nt ?” 

“Well, 1 don’t remember particularly as to that. But.his moral sentiments 
are”? —— 

‘Oh, as to his morality, we must let that pass. Swift is an elegant writer, full 
of wit and humor—and best of all, he loved his country and never was ashamed 
to own it.” 

“ Ah! and do you think he deserves credit for that ?”? 

“I do indeed, sir—why not. He lived in times when devotion to his country 
and her cause was a disqualification for office both in Church and State; besides, 
Dean Swift was a near relation of ours by the Willoughbys, as my venerable 
aunt would tell you if she were here.” 

“ Ah—that indeed !” 

* But don’t you like him, Dr. Horseman ?’’ 

“No: I don’t,”’ replied the Doctor, grufily. 

“You don’t! is it possible! Why, I thought Swift was a favorite everywhere.” 

“ He’s only fit for girls and school boys.” 

* You must admit he’s witty and humorous, Doctor.” 

“Well, yes—that and a keen sense of the ridiculous is about all that’s in him.’ 

“Oh, no, no, Doctor, I won’t agree to that at all; you quite underrate Swift, 
For my part, I think there’s more sound philosophy in Swift than in any other 
man’s work I ever read.” 

“ Humph—have you read much ?” 

“No; sometimes, when the fit takes me, I pick up a book and read a page or 
two here and there.”’ 

“ But do you study what you read ?”” 

“Not I, I’m too great a mad-cap for that. I can ride a horse, though, or sail a 
boat, as well as any girl in Ireland, and these are the only accomplishments I pre- 
tend to lay claim to.” 

“Not very feminine, I should think,’’ ejaculated Horseman, pursing out his 
lips in his peculiar way, and looking over at the priest, with his eyes dilated into 
what he intended for a smile. 

“No, sir; but they suit my turn of mind. And yet Mr. Guirkie here will tell 
you I’ve got some philosophy in me, too.” 

“ll have nothing to do with your philosophy,” said Uncle Jerry, pacing up 
and down the room, and bobbing the skirts of his coat on his hands behind him. 
“I wish to the Lord the Captain would come home; that’s all I wish.” 

“Father John, go to the sideboard there, and find some refreshments. Come, 
Doctor, you must pledge me in good stout Burgundy, and I’ll forgive what you 
said of Swift.” 

“I shall wait for the Captain,” replied Father John, looking up from the news- 
paper, “‘ the Doctor there will oblige you at present.” 

“You shall not, sir; he may not return for an hour yet. Wait for the Captain | 

70 Vou. HI—No, 9. 
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Am I not as good company as the Captain. Oh, Dr. Horseman, these Catholic 
priests are the most ungallant people in all creation, as you say over there in the 
States.” 

Dr. Horseman took a quid of tobacco from his mouth, flung it into the grate, 
and then emptied the glass which Kate filled for him, adding, as he laid it on the 
sideboard, “ you’re not so mawkish, I perceive, as our young ladies generally are.” 

“Oh, I’m an Irish girl, you know ; I do what I please—no one minds me; Father 
John there once thought he could manage me, but it failed him.” 

** Not I,”’ replied the priest, “I never was so silly as to think any such thing.” 

** You did—you need’nt deny it, you had me in leading strings for a whole 
week or more.” 

« How was that?” said Horseman. 

‘* He tried to convert me, ha, ha. Kept me reading night and day’”” —— 

* Convert you—what, from sin ?”’ 

** No, from Protestantism—sin, indeed! why, Doctor, I’m ashamed of you.” 

* Well, Protestantism is sin—and most grievous sin too,”’ exclaimed Horseman. 

« There now, you’re at it again,”? muttered Uncle Jerry, still pacing the room in 
his usual way. ‘‘ You’re at it again; I vow and protest it’s outrageous.” 

‘You frighten me, Doctor,” said Kate, “ upon my word I’ll run away and 
leave you.” 

“ But don’t you know, my good girl, that if you die out of the Catholic Church 
you’ll be lost ?”’ 

‘e Listen to that,”” exclaimed Kate. 

**T hear him—the Doctor’s very strong on that point.” 

** Well, Doctor, I’m not prepared to dispute with you about the matter, at pre- 
sent,” said Kate, “ but I’m pretty sure of one thing—you could never make a 
Catholic of me in that way.” 

*He’s got himself into trouble again,”’ said Uncle Jerry, sitting down on a 
chair beside the priest. 

“* He deserves it,” responded the latter, in a tone of displeasure. 

“1 declare I never saw a man in my life so fond of differing with every body 
as he is. Why, I vow to goodness I thought he was going to swallow me neck 
and heels this morning in the boat, when I attempted to defend Tillotson and 
Burnet.” 

“That’s his greatest fault, he can never dispute five minutes without losing his 
temper.” 

** And does he suppose people must put up with it when he chooses to lose it? 
Ha, ha, I declare that’s very fine.’ 

‘It’s a great weakness in him, and I’m sorry, for he’s a man of great mental 
ability.” 

“Oh! who cares for his mental ability. I would’nt give a brass button fora 
man who can’t talk with you on any thing but great heavy subjects. And then 
he goes at them in such a way too, with all his might, just like a dray horse start- 
ing a load.” 

‘* Heavy subjects are his especially,’”’ observed Father John, ‘ he don’t pretend 
to handle any thing else. And indeed, as a polemic and logician, he has very 
few equals.”’ 

* But he does pretend to handle every thing else. Why, he reviews every book 
he can lay his hands on—stories, novels, poetry, every thing—from a primer to a 
course of theology. Specialty, indeed !” . 
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“You're right; he has been doing something that way of late, now that I 
remember. But the truth is, I think so little of his literary criticisms that I don’t 
care to read them. He never should attempt to criticise such books at all. They 
are entirely out of the sphere of his taste and acquirements.” 

«* To be sure they are,” said Uncle Jerry. 

*«* And then he goes about them so awkwardly.” 

“He! he! he!”’ chuckled Uncle Jerry, “‘ awkwardly—that puts me in mind of 
his last number. Did you see his criticism there on Cameron’s Book of Poems ?” 

« No—what does he do with it? Strangles it, I suppose.” 

“‘No, he makes an exception to his rule in this case. He praises it greatly. 
Cameron’s a Catholic, I understand.”’ 

“ Ah, yes, there’s something in that. Well.” 

‘In speaking of some of the fine passages he tries to be exceedingly nice in his 
appreciation of the beauties.” 

“Nice. Ha! ha!” laughed Father John, “ that’s good; 1 must read the criti- 
cism.”” 

“Do. It’s worth the reading, I assure you.” 

** But he must have gone about it very awkwardly.” 

“ Awkwardly. He! he! he reminded me of an elephant I once saw picking 
up a boquet with his trunk. He first made a 

“Hush, here he comes,” interrupted Father John, “ and full of indignation at 
Kate’s presumptuous boldness. See how he runs his thumbs into his waistcoat 
pockets—that’s a sure sign he’s ruffled. Kate,”’ he added, as an offset to further 
controversy, “‘ can’t we have some music ?” 

“ Certainly—what shall it be ?” 

“ Yankee Doodle !”’ 

“ Excellent—just the very thing,’’ she cried, opening the piano and rattling 
away. ‘“ How do you like it, Doctor?” 

“Well, so, so. Associations make it pleasant just now.” 

“Makes you think of home!” 

6 Yes.”’ 

« What think you, though, of our Irish music ?” 

“ Very fair, but it always gives me the blues.” 

* The blues!” 

“Yes. It’s so melancholy.” 

“Moore’s songs are indeed, rather melancholy, but exquisite of their kind, 
nevertheless.”’ 

““Yes—he’s a very decent lyric poet, is Moore, and still there’s nothing in him 
after all but sentiment and fancy—he’s greatly wanting in force and power ol 
thought.”’ 

“ That is to say, he’s neither Byron nor Milton!” 

“No, I don’t mean that, either. But he tires you with the incessant play of his 
fancy. He is forever hopping from flower to flower, like a butterfly.” 

** Ah! then you adopt the criticisms of the Edinburg Review.” 

*‘T adopt no criticism. I make my own,” replied Horseman, gruffly. 

“Well, you think with the Scotch Reviewers, that his poetry is too full of 
beauties, and hampered too much with imagery !” 

‘I think simply this: he was a very respectable songster in his way, but an 
immoral man and a bad Catholic.” 











“Oh Doctor, that’s not fair. I must protest against your bringing up our poet’s 





private character. It’s not magnanimous of you at all.” are 
“* His poetry, take it all through,” persisted Horseman, spitting into the grate, 
has done more to enervate and corrupt the mind of young men and women, $0) 
than any other I am acquainted with. And do you know the reason, Miss Pe- po 
tersham ?”” 
« No.” av 
«* Well, it was simply because in losing his faith he lost his morality also.” try 
** My dear sir, we have nothing to do with his faith,” replied Kate. “‘ Why, you he 


bring faith into every thing. Can’t we admire a man’s writings without first 
inquiring what his faith was?” 


“ Yes, that’s very true—but it strikes me you value faith too little, and for that dc 
reason you cannot properly estimate a man’s writings. We Catholics disapprove be 
of all books and writings injurious to faith or morals. You Protestants have no 
faith at all, and you Jet your morals take care of themselves.” 82 


“ Highty tighty,” muttered Uncle Jerry, running his hands again under his coat 
tails, and pacing the room as before, “ he’s at it again.’’ 

Father John rose also, and turning Kate round on the piano stool, commanded 
her under pain of disobedience, to play “the Last Rose of Summer,”’ with Henry 0 
Hews’ variations first, and then sing it. 


** Now!” she exclaimed, when she finished the song, “now, Dr. Horseman, I e 
put it to you as an honorable man, did you, or did you not ever hear so exquisite 
a song as that?” s 
“ The words or the music ?” h 
‘* Both together, I mean, when played and sung as they ought to be.’ ¢ 
** Y-v-e-s, it’s light, and pretty and fanciful, and’? —— h 
“No, no, sir. I shall not be put off with that; but tell me what poet ever ] 
wrote a song of its kind, equal to that? I give you the whole world to find 
him.” 
T never trouble myself much about such trifles,” responded Horseman. “I 


leave them to the boys and girls.” 

**I wish to goodness you did,”? muttered Uncle Jerry, looking at the priest. i 

* Just so,” replied the latter, “and if he only knew himself well enough he 
would. Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” | 

“ There, listen to him now. I wish to patience the Captain was come, for the 
man will never stop disputing and fault finding. *Pon my word I don’t think 
he’ll do here at all.” 

«* As Professor, you mean!” 

“Yes; he is so disputatious and dogmatic. They’ll never put up with him. 
But is he really appointed ?” 

“No, not quite—they have written him on the subject, I believe, and he has 
stolen over here to see how things look.”’ 

** So his visit’s all a secret, then !”’ 

« Entirely so; his friends at home don’t know but he’s in some of the southern 
or western States.” 

**Ho, ho! Ideclare! so that’s the way of it.” 

«* Dr. Horseman is undoubtedly a clever man,” observed the priest, “ and I be- 
lieve a pious man and a strict Catholic, but his anti-Irish tendencies are too strong 
1 fear for the men he has to deal with.” 

« And why did they think of him at all, then?” 
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« Well, he’s a distinguished man, you know, and the founders of the institution 
are desirous of securing men of ability and reputation, of course.” 

«Of course—but they should have made some inquiry about the man’s per- 
sonal character. Ten chances to one they’ll strive to get rid of him as quietly as 
possible, when they come to hear how anti-Irish he is.” 

“ Hillo! what are you doing there, Mr. Guirkie,’”’ exclaimed Kate, “ chatting 
away with Father John, and I all alone here with this great foreign Reviewer, 
trying to defend my countrymen from utter annihilation; come to the rescue, or 
he’ll not leave us one of them.” 

«* What’s the matter?” inquired the priest, looking over his shoulder. 

“Why, he’s actually making mince meat of all our celebrities. He has come 
down now as far as Burke, and is cutting him up at such a rate that nothing will 
be left of him, by and bye, but the bones.” . 

The priest threw his legs across and pulled down his waistcoat with a jerk, but 
said nothing in reply. 

** You’re growing angry,” said Uncle Jerry. 

“No, I’m not angry, |’m too well accustomed to him, for that.’ 

“ Poor Kate’s as mad as a hatter, look how she shakes her curls at him. The 
man might try to bea little more courteous, I think, even on our account.” 

“ Were he in any other place but Castle Gregory, he would’nt come off so 
easily I assure you,” responded the priest. 

“There now,” cried Kate, running away from her antagonist, and flinging her- 
self down beside Uncle Jerry on the sofa, “ I won’t dispute another syllable with 
him—he has no mercy at all. He opens his great broadsides on every thing indis- 
criminately, and goes firing away at you all the time his ponderous logic. He 
has murdered me out and out, I hav’nt had such a quarrel these five years. 
Heigh! he looms over me like a nightmare.” 

“ And why did you continue at it so long’?”’ 

** What could I do, am I to be challenged at my own fireside, and by a stran- 
ger too, and not fight? O could I only get him once aboard the Water Hen witha 
stiff breeze from the southard, or on ‘ Moll Pitcher’s’ back for a morning’s heath- 
ing, if I would’nt have my revenge—no matter.” 

“So you’ve surrendered at last, Kate,” said the priest, walking over leisurely 
to the sofa, and tapping his snuff box on the lid. 

“Of course I have, how could I understand all the theories and philosophies 
and systems into which he dragged me. If he only could talk as other men do, 
and on subjects that girls like me are generally acquainted with, I might do well 
enough; but botheration to a thing you can say but he reduces to logic in a 
minute, and measures it by some one of his new theories, as a haberdasher would 
measure a yard of tape.” 

“He don’t give you latitude enough, Kate,” said the priest, taking a pinch. 

“No, he holds you like a vice. And then so bewilders you with his newly 
imported principles and methods, and so on, that you don’t know what you’re 
saying. But Father John, could you guess how he tries to account for the decay 
of nations ?” 

“Oh! hoh! the decay of nations, no less.” 

** Yes, indeed—a subject I know as much about as old Thomas there. Thomas, 
tell aunt Willoughby Father John wants to see her.” 

* Well, let us hear how he accounts for it.” 
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“‘ Why, sir, he accounts for the decay of nations generally, and of the Irish 
nation in particular, by the laws that regulate the circulation of matter.” 

‘Ha! ha! Go, you mad creature,’’ said the priest, again slapping her on the 
cheek, “ you’re making him worse than he is.” 

‘* It’s a positive fact, sir,”” persisted Kate. ‘* He says as the world is developed, 
the attractive power of new countries becomes greater than those of the old, and 
carry away from their weaker neighbors, through the atmosphere, more than their 
share of animal and vegetable life.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Uncle Jerry, quitting the sofa, and bobbing his skirts 
up and down the room. “Ha! ha! the man’s fit for the mad house. I declare! 
account for the decay of nations by laws regulating the circulation of matter. Oh 
the Lord be about us, what’s the world coming to, at all, at all.’ 

«That reminds me of an article I read in some magazine last week, where the 
writer discovers the antipathy of the Irish to the English people to have originated 
in the difference between the Roman and the Celtic civilizations.” 

“Ha! ha! he went far back to find it, did’nt he,” said Uncle Jerry, bobbing 
away as he spoke. 

«He was right, nevertheless,”’ said Horseman, who had been listening. “I 
agree with him.” 

«Right or wrong,” said the priest, “of what earthly advantage is it to us to 
discover the cause—is not the fact enough ?” 

‘* No, sir, it is not enough,”’ replied Horseman, “as a priest and a Christian, 
you should feel happy to be able to ascribe this national antipathy to a more 
creditable cause than the memory of past injuries.” 

«That rebuke is unmerited by me, Dr. Horseman,”’ responded the priest, kind- 
ling up a little. ‘I deplore those unhappy differences between the two countries, 
as much as any man.” 

* And still you’re never done dinning in our ears, how you’ve suffered and 
bled and all that, under the lash of the Saxon—in America we are sick of it.’’ 

**Humph! don’t doubt that the least. There has. been, I must confess, rather 
too much of this clamor about our rights and our wrongs. But, my dear Doctor, 
I suspect very much your sickness arises from another cause.” 

«© What’s that?” 

“Your Anglo-Saxonism.” 

*T am an Anglo-Saxon,” responded Horseman, promptly, “ and what of that. 
Have I not reason to feel as proud of my Anglo-Saxon as you do of your Celtic 
origin. Has not the Saxon been as good a Catholic as the Celt—and as good a 
soldier. I am an Anglo-Saxon, sir, and to the back bone.” 

** Precisely—and that’s one reason you dislike the Irish so much.”’ 

** You’re mistaken, sir, I do not dislike the Irish. I love and admire them for 
their staunch adherence to the faith of their fathers—but” 

** Ay, ay, but—*‘ that’s the rub.’, You love them in the abstract, but you hate 
them in detail.’ 

‘Mr. Brennan, I see you’re determined to misunderstand me,” exclaimed 
Horseman, drawing himself up, and running his thumbs into the arm holes of his 
waistcoat. ‘* You’re disposed to regard me as your countrymen do in the States.” 

“* How is that?” 

** Native American.” 

“Precisely. You’re as much a Native American as you can be, and be a 
Catholic, or rather you’re first American and then you’re Catholic.” 
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« Sir, I protest this is the most extraordinary ””——— 

“Oh pshaugh! Doctor, don’t try to play that trick on me. You’ve caught the 
contagion, that now prevails allover the United States, and in its most malignant 
form.” 

«You mean” 

*T mean hatred of the Celt. And how a man of your intelligence and Catholic 
sentiments can entertain such feelings, is more than I can well understand.” 

** You’re personal, Mr. Brennan.” 

*7’m candid. You dislike the Irish, that’s my firm conviction.” 

“It’s your assertion, sir.” 

« Dr. Horseman, I am not disposed to quarrel with you on the subject, nor 
indeed is it worth quarreling about, for it matters little to the Irish, whether you 
happen to be their friend or foe. But it appears very odd to me, after all your 
professions of regard for the Irish, how you manage to see their faults sooner than 
even their professed enemies. Since you landed on these shores nothing seems to 
please you. Our people are lazy and ignorant, our clergy indolent, our schools 
and colleges slow and undisciplined ; even our great men have not escaped your 
contempt—Burke, Grattan, O’Connell, Curran, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Banim, 
Swift, Moore—not one of them you have not spoken of in terms of the grossest 
disparagement.” 

“‘ Sir, I’m not to sit here, and listen to all this’? —— 

“You have drawn it all on yourself, Doctor. Why, you’ve been hardly intro- 
duced here to Miss Petersham, when you offended her national pride, by the con- 
temptuous language you use in speaking of her countryman—confessedly one of 
the greatest men of modern times.” 

**] may express my opinion, I presume 2?” 

“ Certainly, sir, but you should reflect that you’re a stranger, and expected to 
treat us at least with common civility.” 

“You are very severe, Mr. Brennan.” 

“T speak the truth, sir, and that I fear is something you cannot very well bear 
to be told.” 

* And pray, sir, how come you to know that? Our acquaintance is but short.’’ 

** Long enough to discover that you cannot bear the least contradiction without 
losing your temper. Simple differences of opinion expressed in the most respect- 
ful manner, excites you.” 

* And yet strange to say, since I joined the Catholic Church, I have submitted 
with the docility of a child to the corrections, and even the rebukes of the humblest 
of her priests.” 

“Upon my word then, Doctor,’’ replied the priest, laughingly, “ humility, so 
far as I can learn, is not a virtue you have ever got much credit for. I am aware 
you profess great respect for the clergy of the American Church, but I fear you 
sometimes forget to practice it.” 

“ That’s a calumny, sir. I could appeal to the whole body of our American 
B——, if I have ever been wanting in respect to a single individual amongst 
them. Their endorsement of my Review is a sufficient guaranty on that point.’ 

“Humph!” said Father John, “‘that happened some years ago, if I don’t 
mistake. Were the endorsement to be made now—ahem!” 

«© What, sir ?”’ 

** Nothing, let it pass. The endorsement however, did you no good, Doctor. 
It gave you a credit on which you depended too much—it spoiled you.” 
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**T presume you mean to say, the B—— approval of my Review has made me 
insolent?” 

That is not exactly the word I should use—though the word is a good English 
word of three syllables.” 

“Humph! I understand you,” growled the angry Doctor, and spitting the 
tobacco he had been fiercely chewing for the last ten minutes, into the grate, he 
replaced it by another quid from his silver box, and looked over at the priest as if 
he could have annihilated him with a glance. 

«And now, Doctor, as we have been quarreling,”’ resumed the priest, without 
taking the least notice of the Doctor’s anger, “let us fight it out and be good 
friends again, Let me ask you then how it happens, that you dislike so much 
every thing Irish, especially for the last five years ?” 

*T tell you again, sir, you are mistaken—I am unconscious of any antipathy to 
the Irish people, whether at home or abroad.” 

“Ts it possible you can so far deceive yourself on this point? Can you tell me 
of a single instance, where in word or writing, you have these five years mani- 
fested a friendly feeling for us. I have read your Review for six years, from cover 
to cover. I heard you lecture before Irish audiences seven times, during my stay 
in the United States, have been in your company and conversed with you freely and 
frequently during that time, and I protest I could never discover the slightest indica- 
tion in any thing you ever wrote or said, of friendship for the Irish, priest or people.” 

*“Humph! You would expect me to shew my love for Ireland in blowing 
about Brian Boru and Tara’s Hall, and that sort of humbug, I presume ??” 

‘No sir, I despise that as much as you do. I should merely expect you, asa 
Catholic, to cherish Catholic sentiments towards us. I should expect that when 
you profess friendship for us, you would at the same time give us some proof of 
your sincerity 2?” 

«And have I not given such proofs? Did I not, six years ago, devote all the 
energies of my mind and body to the improvement of their political and social 
condition in the States—and what have I gained by it?” 

** Nothing—and you deserved to gain nothing, for your motives were selfish.” 

* Selfish !’’ 

** Ay, selfish. You aspired to the leadership of the Irish in the United States, 
without a particle of love for them in your heart. You would be the O’Connell 
or the Montelambert of America, but you failed, for you possess neither the talent 
of the one, nor the self-sacrificing spirit of the other to sustain you.” 

«* The charge is false,”’ exclaimed Horseman, passionately. 

“No, sir, but as true as you now stand before me, and when the Irish withheld 
their confidence, which nothing but your own vanity could have led you to expect, 
your pretended love for them turned to hatred. I know you well, Dr. Horseman, 
and yet nothing but the provocation I have had from you to-night, could have 
drawn from me this rebuke. I introduced you here as my friend, and you have 
hardly entered the room when you tell the young lady of the house she’s on the 
straight road to damnation, and then you set about deliberately abusing her country- 
men without distinction, and in a manner so overbearing, that no man with a par- 
ticle of feeling left in his heart could tolerate. How would you feel, sir, if one of 
our reviewers, after landing in your native city, commenced a general attack upon 

your American authors and orators, Prescott, Bryant, Cowper, Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and the rest of your greatmen? How would you like to hear a foreigner 
in one of your drawing rooms speak in that style ?” 
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“ Sir, I have never withheld my opinions any where. When I form opinions 
Iam not ashamed to avow them.” 

* But I tell you, Doctor, you ought to be ashamed to avow such opinions as you 
have just expressed here. [ have listened to you in my own house speak in the 
most contemptuous manner of our Irish writers and statesmen, and borne with 
you patiently, for I was then your host; but I cannot sit patiently here and hear 
you outrage the feelings of a young and gentle girl at her own fire-side, and on 
your very first introduction, because she happens to be a Protestant and is national 
enough to feel proud of her countrymen.” 

Horseman again took out his tobacco box, and was about to reply, when the 
door opened, and Mrs. Willoughby entered, carrying a letter in her hand. She 
was evidently beyond three score and ten, to judge from the deep furrows of her 
cheeks and thin white hair, and yet she walked as sprightly and upright as a girl 
of sixteen. Approaching Father John and Mr. Guirkie with a smile of welcome, 
she extended a hand to each, and expressed the pleasure she felt in seeing them 
at Castle Gregory. 

* Kate,” she added, “where are you, Kate?” 

** Quarreling with Dr. Horseman,” replied the priest. 

*O the wild creature. She’s always at some mischief. Kate, here’s a note 
from Mary §,ee.” 

In a moment the delighted girl was at her aunt’s side, and kissing her hand fer- 
vently for having carried the precious billet, she bounded off again to read it. 

“ News for you, Uncle Jerry,”’ she exclaimed, as she ran her eye rapidly over 
the contents ; “ Mary Lee comes to-morrow, and you must stay to see her. You 
can’t refuse, for you know how anxious you’ve been to converse with her.” 

“Come over,”’ said Uncle Jerry, ‘ and sit beside me here on the sofa, we must 
talk a little of your friend. Do you really know what this girl is, or whence she 
came, and what’s to become of her?” 

“‘ Not I,” replied Kate. ‘* All I know is, I love her dearly, and that’s all I want 
to know.” 

** But of her father ?’’ 

“‘She never speaks of him; I never even heard her mention his name.” 

*T declare !—is’nt it strange, and you so intimate ?” 

** Very—she told me all about her uncle’s embarrassment, though. She fears 
he cannot hold out much longer. His creditors in Dublin and Cork are pressing 
him very hard, and he has no means to meet their demands.” 

“God help him, poor fellow, if he did’nt happen to be a gentleman, it had’nt 
been half so bad.” 

** Have you called to see him yet, as you promised ?”” 

** No, I thought better of it,”? replied Uncle Jerry. 

“ How so ?”’ 

*‘ My visit might be disagreeable perhaps.” 

** Disagreeable ?”’ 

** Yes—he might feel embarrassed.” 

“What! ashamed of his poverty, you mean ?” 

** No, but if he knew me to be the purchaser of Mary’s pictures, what should I 
do then? Rodger would never sell me a picture again.” 

“ He knows nothing about it,” said Kate. ‘ Rodger would die sooner than tell 
him ; even Mary herself don’t know who buys her pictures. She thinks Rodger 
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sells them in Derry to a picture dealer. All she don’t understand about it is the 
high price she gets for them.” 

Nonsense!” ejaculated Uncle Jerry, “she receives the value of them, and 
not one stiver more or less. I’m not such a fool as to throw my hard earned 
money away for nothing.’ 

« Fool,”’ repeated Kate, looking at Uncle Jerry, till the tears came to her eyes. 
“J wish to God we had more fools like you, for then the world would be both 
better and wiser.” 

“There it is again,” said Uncle Jerry, turning away from his companion, for 
nothing irritated him more than to charge him with the crime of benevolence; 
“there it is again; always harping on the same string. I'll stay at home, in 
future,”’ he continued, “ for I sha’nt be plagued in this way any longer. 1’Il not let 
a beggar—I’ll not let a man with a torn coat, nor a woman with a child in her 
arms, within a league of my house.’ 

‘Don’t grow angry with me, Uncle Jerry,” pleaded Kate, taking his hand in 
both hers. 

“IT will grow angry; I can’t help it; a saint could’nt stand it. I'll turn off 
Mrs. Motherly too, for she’s the cause of all this. I can’t fling a copper to a beggar, 
but she reports ita pound. Upon my word it’s a pretty thing, to be taken fora 
simpleton at the age of sixty years.” if 

“I only hinted at your generosity—I mean your goodness—in-a-in-why, in 
giving a fair price for Mary’s pictures.” 

“ee Fair price” — 

“ Yes, and I thought you would’nt be angry with me for saying that.” 

‘Of course I would’nt, but you said nothing of the kind—not a syllable,” 
replied Uncle Jerry, softening down a little. 

‘I meant to say so,’’ said Kate, “* but you would’nt hear me. I certainly 
think it’s very good and kind in you to buy these pictures from the poor girl when 
you don’t want them yourself. I say that, Mr. Guirkie, and I shall always say so.” 

* But I do want them—lI want all she can paint, for a twelve month to come, 
and I would’nt give one of them for twice the price they cost me. Do you hear 
that, Miss Petersham ?”? 

“Oh well,” said Kate, humoring the whim, “that accounts for it then.” 

‘Certainly. Youthought all the time, I suppose, I bought these pictures as an 
actof charity. Het be}?? he chuckled, endeavoring all the while to belie his own 
heart, “ when I buy, Kate, I have an eye to business.” 

Kate raised up her eyes in appeal against the sacrilege, but dared not venture to 
say a word. 

“And that’s the real reason, Kate, I don’t visit at the Lighthouse,’ added 
Uncle Jerry, holding his head down, for his conscience smote him for bearing 
false witness against himself, “that’s the reason, precisely.” 

“Oh, very well,”’ said Kate, “ I’m satisfied if you are.’ 

«1 must acknowledge it’s a selfish motive,”’ continued Uncle Jerry, “ but I have 
been a man of the world and doubtless my feelings are hardened by long inter- 
course with it.”’ 

« Humph, and so you won’t visit at the Lighthouse, lest Rodger should never 
come with his pictures again? ”’ 

** Precisely. If the old man saw me once there, he should never, never come 
knocking at my door again. He’s a wonderful man, that Rodger, and I think I 
should miss him very much.”’ 
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‘« He’s a faithful creature,”’ replied Kate ; “like the ivy, he clings on to the last; 
when the old house falls into ruins he falls with it.” 

“He is very obliging to me, at all events,’’ said Uncle Jerry, “to make me the 
first offer. But you’ll keep the secret to yourself Kate, (and he whispered the 
words in the ear,) there’s no need you know of telling every body the value of 
these pictures. ‘Let that flea stick fast.in the wa,’ Kate.’ 

* Never fear; I’ll not discover on you.” 

* And now, can you tell me if Mary Lee has any friends or relatives in or about 
Rathmullen ?”’ inquired Uncle Jerry. 

** No, not that I know of.”’ 

* You’re not certain, I suppose ?” 

* Well, as certain as I can be, without actually hearing her say so.”’ 

* Then, 1 must have seen her ghost.” 

* Her ghost, forsooth! where ?’’ 

“In Rathmullen grave yard.” 

“Oh, it was only some one like her, you saw. She has no relatives buried 
there. The Lees, you know, are absolute strangers in this part of the country.” 

“So I understood, and yet upon my word, I could almost swear I saw her 
there, at two different times, as plainly as I see you now. On both occasions it 
was late in the evening, and she passed within a few yards of me, apparently on 
her way to the shore.”’ 

“It was some one else, you may rest assured. Mary never goes there; I 
should hear of it if she did. Sometimes in calm evenings, she and Lanty Hanlon 
take a run up the loch together, but I never heard of her visiting the grave yard.” 

During this little conversation between Uncle Jerry and Kate, Dr. Horseman 
and Mrs. Willoughby were busily engaged talking on various subjects, particu- 
larly those relating to America and American society. Being of a very old aristo- 
cratic family herself, the good lady was very fond of speaking of her ancestors, 
dating them back as far as the conquest, and of the various noble houses all over 
England and Scotland, with which she had become connected during a long suc- 
cession of years. Dr. Horseman, on the other hand, coming, as he did, from the 
Puritans of Plymouth Rock, and still proud of the grim old warrior fathers, was 
not inclined to set much value on his venerable companion’s reminiscences of the 
past, and indeed went so far in his rough, brusque manner of speaking of the Eng- 
lish nobility, as to shock the old lady’s prepossessions very much. Fortunately, 
however, a circumstance of rather a ludicrous character occurred just then to 
prevent an open rupture between them. 

Lanty Hanlon, as the reader may remember, was appointed to take charge of 
the negro in the boat-house, and keep him as comfortable as possible under hay 
and blankets, till a carriage could be sent next morning to convey him to Green- 
mount, if indeed it should so happen that no accommodation could be had for him 
at Castle Gregory. Lanty waited patiently till the half hour was up, expecting 
by that time to see some of the Castle servants coming down to relieve him. But 
when the half hour was past and gone and no one coming, he began to feel some- 
what uneasy at the prospect of being obliged to sit up all night with so unsociable 
ac¢ompanion. The next half-hour passed away also, and no one came. Lanty 
went to the door to listen—but all in vain—not a sound could he hear, but the 
occasional screech of the peacock on the old sun dial. 

* Begorra,’’ he muttered to himself, at last, scratching his head and returning 
to his weary post, “ begorra, it’s a mighty agreeable akipation, sittin here all alone 
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nurse-tendin a blackamoore, an not a sowl within call of me. I’d know what 
Mary Kelly will say when I’m not there to take her up to Ned Callahan’s chris- 
tenin. I’m sayin, Mr. Blackamoore,” he continued, turning to the negro, who 
now lay motionless on the flat of his back, “I’m sayin, ye’d do me a mighty 
great favor if ye’d let me off till day break. I’ve some weighty business on my 
hands th’ night.” 1 

*¢ Bery sick, massa.’’ 

«¢Qh I don’t dispute that in the laste. But there’s no fear of you till mornin, 
any how.” f 

« Berry bad, massa,”’ repeated the negro, “ berry sick; no tink me live.” 

«* Oh musha, bad luck to the fear of ye, my augenach, yer more frightened than 
hurt, ’m thinkin.” 

** Me no feel toes—none at all.” 

** Confound your toes—I’m not goin to stay here all night nursin them, without 
as much a drop ’i drink, or even a draw of the pipe to warm me. So start, 
my darlin; I’ll carry ye to the castle.” 

*€ You kill me, massa.”’ 

** Dang the fear of ye—come, up my fine fellow—ye’ll ride on a Christian’s 
back, any way, and that’s an honor ye little expected.” 

The poor negro begged hard to be left where he was for the night, but Lanty 
was inexorable; the dance at Ned Callahan’s christening, with Mary Kelly fora 
partner, was too strong a temptation. After various twistings and turnings, he 
succeeded at length in seating the invalid on the top of an empty barrel, and then 
backing in, wound the creature’s arms round his neck and tied them there with his 
handkerchief, Jest he might happen to grow faint, and fall on the road. In this 
fashion Lanty started off with his burden, intending to leave him in one of the 
out houses til morning. When he reached the Castle, however, he found all the 
office houses locked. The only door in fact he saw open, after hawking his load 
all over the place, was the great hall door of the castle itself. So after some hesi- 
tation he took courage and in he went. Looking round the spacious hall for some 
time, and seeing no one coming, he determined at last to deposit the negro ona 
door mat, and then having rung the bell, to disappear as fast as possible. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he selected the wrong place, but worse still, in turning round 
to drop the negro behind him, he stumbled backwards, burst open the parlor door 
where the company we have just left were quietly seated, and rolled into the 
middle of the room, with the negro’s arms clasped around his neck like a vice. 

The uproar was awful. Mrs. Willoughby screamed, Mr. Guirkie shouted 
thieves and murder, Dr. Horseman upset the table with the lights, in his effort to 
lay hold of his aristocratic antagonist, as she fell fainting from her chair. Kate 
ran to one door, and the priest groaped his way to another, calling on the ser- 
vants. Within the room all was darkness and confusion. Uncle Jerry, in his 
attempts to escape, upset chairs, tables, tumblers, decanters, dumb-waiters, and 
every thing else that came in his way. Mrs. Willoughby, in a fit of hysterics 
wriggled furiously in the stalwart arms of the burly Reviewer, whilst Lanty 
kicked and swore lustily at the “ blackguard blackamoore” to let him go. 

At length the servants came running in with lights, one after another, all out of 
breath, and inquiring .what had happened. The shouts and screams of the party 
had attracted to the spot every domestic in the house, from the boot-boy to the 
stewart. But their stay however, was short, for the instant their eyes fell on the 
negro’s black face, they mistook him for a certain gentleman of the same color, 
and away they fled, treading on each others heels, and screeching like very 
demons, till the din grew ten times greater than it was before. 

** What’s all this clamor about,”’ cried the priest, motioning back the affrighted 
servants. ‘ Brave fellows you are to be scared in this way by the black face of a 
poor African. But where’s Lanty Hanlon,” he added, suddenly recollecting him- 
self, “‘ away, and bring the villain here forthwith, he’s the cause of all this trouble. 
Bring him here instantly.” 

**Lanty Hanlon, where are you?” shouted one. 

**Lanty Hanlon, the priest wants you!’ cried another. 

But no answer came. Lanty was gone. 
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Review of Current Literature. 


1. Tue Sovrnern Quarrerty Review ; new Series, Vol. XII, No XXIII. July, 

1855. Charleston: C. Mortimer. 

We must certainly beg pardon of our talented contemporary for our want of courtesy 
in not paying our respects to him at an earlier day, but really these hot days and the 
regular stampede, that scatters mental as well as corporeal animals during this season, 
must plead in abatement of our involuntary fault. There ig. no mistake in saying that 
this number equals its predecessors in al) that is calculated to make a periodical readable. 
There is real merit in the most of the articles, and something of which the editor and 
publisher may be proud. Against one article, however, we enter our protest as being, 
in our opinion, too much of a sop thrown to the Cerberus of prejudice and fanaticism, 
which now guards the entrance to our literary Elysium. We did think of penning an 
answer to the very inaccurate, not to call it by a harder name, article on the Jesuits, 
but having heard that an abler pen had taken the gauntlet in favor of that abused and 
misrepresented order, we content ourselves with merely expressing our astonishment, 
that so able a periodical should have admitted it. Its reputation, and we are sure, its 
subscription list, wanted not such a prop to keep them from falling. 


2. Encuisn Past anp Present. By Richard Chenerix French. New York: Red- 
field. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a series of five lectures on our language, its gains and losses, written evidently 
by one who is master of his subject and possessed of imagination and skill sufficient to 
render so dry a matter interesting to the genera! reader. A great deal of useful infor- 
mation, not easily found elsewhere, has been gathered together, and many of the cus- 
toms and practices of our ancestors have been illustrated in the apparently uninteresting 
study of etymology, while many of the conclusions are of vital importance to him who 
would have a complete knowledge of his mother tongue. In these days of slang, when 
almost every writer thinks himself at liberty to coin new words and phrases, it is a real 
benefit to be recalled to the love of our own expressive language and made to see, I 
had almost said, to touch its capabilities. ‘* So we may hope,’’ we quote our author, 
‘*to be ourselves guardians of its purity and not corruptors of it; to introduce, it may 
be, others into an intelligent knowledge of that, with which we shall have ourselves 
more than a merely superficial acquaintance; to bequeath it to those who come after us 
not worse than we received it ourselves. Spartam nactus es: hanc exoma? This 
should be our motto in respect at once of our country and our country’s tongue.” 


3. MiscetLaneovs Writines or THE ATE Dr. Macinn. Edited by Dr. Shelton 

Mackenzie. 2 vols. New York: Redfield. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The rare, spicy, sparkling style which delighted so often the readers of Blackwood, 
and which we have often attributed to old Kit North, are now for the first time made to 
honor its father, Dr. Maginn. Dr. Mackenzie has evidently looked upon his part as a 
labor of love, and his friend must certainly in these spirit-wrapping times have rapped 
many a thenks for his editorial love, in thus bringing his remains to light and life. But 
the reading public have not, we are certain, been less grateful for the pleasure they have 
enjoyed in recalling to memory the many jeux-d-esprits that ‘* shook their lungs’’ into 
new vigor in olden times, when classical memories were yet fresh and lively, and the 
life of the college had not yet been altogether merged in the vortex of business. At 
least for ourselves we must say we were sated with fun. How we gloated over the 
‘* ridendo dicere verum,’’ which shone more brightly and genially than did the satiric 
lights of old Horace! We could even pardon and overlook all his tory tendencies and 
his flings at O’Connell and agitation for the hearty laugh, which his careless pen, as 
if it were a magician’s wand, would evoke from our wearied breasts. It was no wonder 
that Kit North should be christened the Northern Wizzard, wlien he could bring such 
a rollocking pen under contribution. We wish we had room for extracts, but there is 
no need of them, nor would our readers be thankful to us for forestalling their enjoyment. 
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4. Satire anv Satinists. By James Hannay. New York: Redfield. Baltimore: J. 

Murphy & Co. 

A series of lectures on the writers of Satire from the first origin, affords a vast scope 
for fun, and must interest those who desire to learn something without the trouble of 
study or any other fatigue that would be incurred in going to a place of amusement. 
Mr. Hannay has not been below his subject in this little collection. His style is easy 
and colloquial as lectures before a mixed audience should be. But as with the most of 
the modern literati, the Catholic religion and its institations are no great favorites with 
him, and where he has occasion to speak of the Saxirists of the sixteenth centuries in 
our own and other languages, he cannot help showing how cordially he hates monkery 
and bigotry, although inconsistently enough, he praises in Luther what he condemns in 
the ‘* bigots and ignoramuses.’? What a curious existence this Catholic Church is, 
always dying yet never dead, always exposed in some way or other to the shafts of 
ridicule or persecution, yet never wounded, verifying the Latin poet’s encomium of the 
Roman people: merses profundo pulchrior evenit: and showing that divine life and 
activity, with which her Founder blest her and sent her to conquer the earth. Satirists 
may ridicule the imperfect and vicious among her children, and lecturers may try to 
make out a case against her unblemished holiness. But though * blackened she is ever 
beautiful,’’ and the attempts of the scoffer only go to prove with more evidence that she 
is ever ‘* terrible as an army set in array,”’ and all their efforts can never prevail against 
her. 


‘5. Prcroriac Biste Stories: rrom roe Creation ro THE Deatu or Joseru. Balti- 
more: J. Murphy & Co. 

We have, in a former number, spoken at some length of the nature and design of the 
Pictorial Series of publications under preparation by Father Formby, of Birmingham, 
England. Since then, the first number has been issued, and we are now enabled to 
speak of the comparative merits of the whole work from the sample before us. The 
learned and zealous author tells us (and we cannot too strofigly impress it upon the 
minds of Catholics) that the object aimed at, in the arduous task he has taken upon 
himself, is to place within the reach of every Catholic family, in a pleasing and attractive 
manner, a connected view of the principal and most striking events that have attended 
the progress of Divine Revelation from the earliest dawn of creation to the present 
time; and to show that the Son of God was, from the beginning even as he is now, the 
only medium of salvation to fallen man. 

Faithfully has the author carried out this object i in the volume before us as far as it 
goes. He carefully points out those events in the Old Testament which bear a resem- 
blance to passages in the New, and connects them with such remarks as tend to impress 
both firmly upon the mind of the reader. Take for example his description of the 
death of Abel. On the one side a beautiful wood cut represents Eve in all the grief and 
agony of a mother bending over the lifeless remains of her murdered son; and on the 
other we read the following: ‘The picture of the death of Abel on the opposite page, 
isa type of Christ. But the word ‘‘type’’ will require a little explanation. Before 
Jesus Christ came into the world, and while the people were looking forward to his 
coming, Almighty God was slowly preparing the world to receive him when the time 
should come. Jesus Christ, though God, was still to come into the world as man in 
great humility, was to suffer many cruelties, and to be put to death through the hatred 
and jealousy of his own people, who could not bear to witness the example of his 
virtues and goodness in contrast with that of their own sins and wickedness ... . 
Abel is a type of Christ in this respect, that he was murdered by his own ication, 
owing to Cain being jealous that Abel was more acceptable to God for his virtues than 
himself. Abel’s death is thus the figure of the death of Christ; while Eve mourning 
the death of her son is a type of the Mother of God, receiving and mourning over the 
lifeless remains of Jesus taken down from the cross on which he had suffered for 


mankind. ’’ 
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The illustrations, in general, are much superior to what we have been accustomed to 
in this class of works, and in one respect they far surpass most other Biblical illustra- 
tions—they present a faithful representation of the objects for which they are designed. 
Artists generally act upon the principle that, 


** Pictoribus atque poetis, 
Quid libet audendi semper fuit equa potestas;’’ 


and their productions are to a great extent, as far from truth and fact as it is possible 
to conceive. This is a serious defect, especially in illustrations designed to accompany 
history; for they mislead where they ought to teach and convey ideas of persons and 
places completely at variance with truth and reality. The illustrations, moreover, rep» 
resenting the most important events, constitute an excellent chronc!ogical table, and 
serve strongly to impress these events upon the mind of the reader. 

But no description of ours will suffice to give an adequate idea of the book; to be 
properly appreciated, it must be read and examined. It is a hand-book of sacred his- 
tory, peculiarly adapted to the use of children, while persons of maturer years may read 
it with pleasure and profit. It is, moreover, the first of the series of an important work; 
it is the corner-stone of a grand and noble edifice, it is for Catholics to say whether the 
building shall be completed; whether its benefits shall be permitted to flow on their chil- 
dren. To Father Formby they owe a debt of gratitude, for his zeal and energy in produc- 
ing a work, in every respect so worthy of their patronage. To insure this patronage, we 
feel confident that it is only necessary to add that the undertaking has the sanction and 
approbation of his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, and the English hierarchy generally, 
as well as that of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. This alone is sufficient to 
recommend the enterprise to the special attention of the Clergy and the Catholic public. 


6. Erements or Criticism. By Henry Horne, of Kames, revised with omissions, 
additions and a new analysis. Edited by Rev. James R. Boyd. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 

We felt disposed to quarrel with Mr. Boyd, when we first read the title page of these 
excellent elements. Omissions, additions made, and then to present the work as the 
original of Lord Kames, was, we thought, imposing on the public and rendering the 
editor liable to an action for trespass under false pretences, as it was cértainly in our 
ideas a liberty that no editor should take with the author submitted to his revision. 
But when we came to find out in what these omissions consisted, and saw how many 
serious blemishes, which rendered the original work unfit for a modest eye, were made 
to give place to beauties that all could safely admire, we cast our quarrelsome humor 
to the winds and thanked Mr. Boyd for his zeal and industry in the cause of sound 
literature. There are very few works in our language that are more worthy of praise 
for its treatment of a particular subject, than this of Lord Kames. It is not tainted 
with that materialistic tendency, which since the days of Locke and Hobbes, has 
made such havoc among English philosophers, and we know ef no work in our lan- 
guage that can compare with it in its explanation and teaching, regarding that part of 
psychology, which treats of the origin of ideas, of emotions and passions and of the 
principle of beauty. Being a Protestant he could not of course pass by an opportunity 


of having a fling at the Catholics, and in this respect the editor is as good as his author. 
Perhaps he thought he would not have deserved the title of Reverend, had he acted 
otherwise. Yet there was no necessity for such a display of religious fervor, and he 
should have remembered that ‘‘ the word of the cross, to them indeed that perish, is fool- 
ishness.’’ But perhaps he was willing in himself to give an example of that impro- 
priety, ‘* the sense of which, according to his author, with respect to mistakes, blunders 
and absurdities, is evidently calculated for the good of mankind.’’ If so, we have cer- 
tainly no right to blame him, for in this free country any man, even a Reverend Pro- 
fessor of Geneva, New York, may make a fool of himself as often and as long as he 
pleases, And if he thinks he can thus benefit mankind, it is a heroism which we cannot 
sufficiently extol. It is however a great pity, that when he was removing blemishes, he 
= not removed this, which certainly merited as much condemnation as many of the 
others. 
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7. Tue Curse or THE Vittace, anp THE Happivess or seine Ricu. From the 

Flemish of M. Henri Conscience. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We have never met with a book that gave us more pleasure than this. It is really 
an intellectual feast, where the mind may seek both refreshment and relaxation. But 
had we not read the work, it would have been sufficient for us to know that it is from 
the pen of the distinguished Belgian novelist, M. Conscience. Like all the other works 
of this distinguished author, it possesses a simple beauty that charms and delights the 
reader. Its scenes, deeply interesting in themselves, are rendered the more striking and 
entertaining by the under-current of humor that flows beneath its style. Its purity and 
chasteness of sentiment, its freedom from every thing that could in the remotest degree 
offend the moral or religious sensibility of the most refined taste, or raise a scruple in 
the most fastidious mind, must and will commend it to universal patronage. The 
elegant style in which it is presented to the public, requires no commendation. The 
beauty of its external appearance is but a fitting type of the purity and sublimity of its 
contents. . 

Apart however from the merits of the work, other circumstances add to it a degree 
of interest. It is the first of a series of light and entertaining works, which Messrs. 
Murphy & Co. are about to issue under the title of the “ Amustne Lisrary.”” We 


are glad to see an ‘enterprise, which promises so much good, undertaken, A want , 


of light literature, at least such as could have been read indiscriminately by young 
and old, has been much felt in this country. Works suitable especially for the 
young, of a purely moral and healthy character, avoiding every thing that could give 
offence on the subject of religion, are a class much needed, and such, we are happy 
to learn, is the class to be supplied by the Amusing Library. This library, therefore, 
will do an essential service to the community, by furnishing an antidote to the per- 
niciouS, seductive and sickening trash with which the country is inundated, in the 
name of ‘ light literature.’’ 


8. A Common-pLtace Book or Tuoucuts, Memories anp Fancres, OriGInaL AND 
Serectep. By Mrs. Jameson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: J. 
Murphy & Co. 

Mrs. Jameson might have put it down among her common fancies, that the public 
would be delighted with her thoughts and memories, but we scarcely opine that the 
public would even think of giving a penny for her thoughts. There is a great deal in 
our opinion more fit for her papéterie or a warmer place still than for the reader, and 
those friends, who advised her to trouble the printer, were scarcely judicious, and to our 
mind were, as we Americans use the term, humbugging her. She has at least so much 
good sense as to let the public know her own judgment regarding the farrago she has 
sent forth. Truly old Montaigue helped her book to a character, when he wrote the 
words, which she has selected for her epigraph: ‘* Un pen de chaque chose et rien du 
tout.” We might commend her to the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub”’ for a proper idea of a com- 
mon-place book, and common writers. 


9. French Transtation Serr-ravent, or First Boox or Frencn TRansLation 
on A New System. By Guillarme H. Talbot. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Those who purchase this book with the expectation of finding a new system for 
learning how to translate the French language will be sorely disappointed. It is the 
crambe repetitia of interlinear translation, long ago rejected by the experience of scholars 
and teachers, and is only another proof of the Scripture assertion, that “ there is 
nothing new under the sun, neither is any man able to say: Behold this is new: for it 
hath already gone before in the ages that were before us.’’ Apart from this false pre- 
tence, as a book of selections and helps to learn, it is not without merit, and may con- 
tribute somewhat with the teacher’s guidance, to the purpose for which it was pre- 
pared. But we have no faith in self-teaching. There is no such a thing in nature, and 
least of all in regard to a living language. 
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Tue following beautiful lines, accompanied by the introductory words, have been 
handed to us by a fair contributor. They are the production of a young poet, and if 
they do not possess that perfection which we might look for in one of maturer years, 
they give evidence of genius, which we love to encourage. And while we read them, 
we too should not forget that we are ‘‘ nearing home.’? That every day brings us one 
step further towards the goal of life: that death approaches us: that eternity awaits us: 


It was an evening in the month of May. Clarence sat by the open window of his 
chamber, looking out upon the broad patches of moon-light and shade that flaked the 
park. That morning his soul had been refreshed by the sacrament of his Saviour’s 
love, and strengthened by the heavenly food, it seemed no longer hard to die, The ties 
of earth were slowly falling off. He arose, and going to his desk, wrote the following 
lines, which were found by his sister after his death. 


NEARING HOME. 


A light has flashed on the darkened way, 
*Mid the shadows ’tis softly gleaming, 

And I know that the steady placid ray 
From the portals of home is streaming. 


To my weary feet new strength it brings, 
New hope to my shrinking soul; 

And my heart in its rapture softly sings 
‘* Thou art nearing the promised goal.” 


But a dreary gulf must first be passed, 
And a bitter pang be borne; 

The grave’s chill shade be o’er me cast, 
And death’s dark mantle worn. 


A moment’s woe! Then joy forever; 
A full, majestic tide 

Flooding the heart like some gushing stream 
That sweeps down the mountain side: 


Fills each fair vale, and lovely glade, 
Each dark and silent wood, 

And chasms by some convulsion made, 
Where giant mountains stood: 


*Till nought is seen but the waters clear 
Reflecting the clearer sky, 

And the wind’s low voice alone is there 
Whispering mysteriously. 


But one deep pang, O faithful heart! 
One farewell calmly spoken, 

One effort to still the fears that start 
O’er the hopes so early broken. 


A shuddering dread of the cold, cold ground, 
A glance to the sky above; 

Then hope and fear alike are drowned 
In the fathomless waves of love. 
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CELEBRATION oF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
tHe Unirep Srates.—Seplember 17th. 

The anniversary of the Adoption of the Constitution of the United States was cele- 
brated on the 17th ultimo, in this city, with becoming honor, 

Ata time when fanaticism would seem to prompt a portion of our fellow-citizens to 
raise a hand against the Constitution of the country, the palladium of our rights 
and liberties, it was meet and proper that this celebration should have taken place. It 
was opportune at this crisis of our country, that former party lines should be laid aside, 
that the hatchet of political differences should be buried, that our fellow-citizens, without 
distinction of creed or country, the friends of civil and religious liberty, should meet and 
renew their vows of fidelity to the sacred principles contained in the national charter, 
and plight to each other the words of freemen, to transmit to their children those 
principles unsullied and unbroken, 

On this, as on every other occasion, where we have had an opportunity of hearing 
the views of the truly great men of the country, these views have been directly adverse 
to the doctrines put forth by the new order that has lately sprung up in our midst, 
Our space will not permit us to do more than refer to the truly eloquent and patriotic 
letters from the Hon. Geo. M, Dallas, His Excellency Governor Ligon, and to the 
eloquent remarks of the Hon. Wm, D. Merrick, and other distinguished gentlemen. 
But there is one name which we cannot pass over in silence; it is that of our own dis- 
tinguished citizen, the Hon, Reverdy Johnson, of whom not only his native State, but 
his country may feel justly proud. Standing as he does in the foremost ranks of his 
profession, and having filled with honor the distinguished position of Attorney General 
of the United States, his opinion on the grave and vital questions now agitating the 
country, will be received with the deepest interest, That opinion is freely and frank'y 
given in a letter addressed to the * Executive Committee of the Constitutional Anni- 
versary.”” The Hon, gentleman will be found, where every right-minded, honorable 
American citizen ought to be found, on the side of constitutional right and equal liberty, 
civil and religious, while he enters a protest against those, who would attempt to invade 
the one or infringe the other. Having reviewed at considerable length the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, and the efforts making to exclude our naturalized citizens 
from the rights and privileges secured to them under that instrument, the Hon. gentle- 
man, in the letter alluded to, says: 

*¢ But the aspect in which such a combination, successfully carried out, would present 
us to the world, should be a matter of deep regret. It would prove native Americans 
false to a most solemn national promise—that holds forth the expectation, in words too 
clear for debate, of equality of rights, This after the expectation has been acted upon 
in good faith by the emigrant—denies it, It therefore carries with it national dishonor. 
It makes also the Constitution what itis not, It changes the law, which all are equally 
bound to obey, in spirit as well as letter, and makes for itself a law. 

Upon the subject of religious freedom our ancestors were so jealous that they deemed 
it right to secure it more effectually than it was thought to be secured by the Constitu- 
tion as at first adopted. This they did in the first of the amendments by denying to 
Congress the right to pass any ‘law respecting the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ And this they deem equally important as the whole 
article shews with ‘freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition for a redress of grievances.’ 

‘If a combination to the injury of the naturalized citizen, merely because of his 
mee ane apage is improper, how much more improper, if that be possible, is such a 
combination to affect the rights of a citizen whether native or naturalized because merely 
of his religious opinions ?”’ 

Having spoken with feelings of deep regret of the strife and contentions that have 
divided the human family on account of religion, and the persecutions that have raged 
in other Jands, he continues: 

*‘ With us, too, at this time, the Roman Catholics are the objects of assault. For- 
getting for the occasion their own substantial differences, Protestants of most sects, if 
not of all, are said to be concerned in this political religious crusade. What would 
pons | think, if, constituting as they once did, a majority, the Catholics were to unite in 
such a warfare? Thank God, at that period, they set not a nobler, for there is nothing 
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noble in the opposite cause, but a noble—a sublime example. Of this their descendants 
may well be proud. Flying from religious persecution, one amongst their first acts of 
legislation was a provision for perfect religious freedom. On the 2lst of April, 1649, 
they passed this statute: 

‘¢¢ And whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion hath frequently 
fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in these commonwealths where it has been 

ractised, and for the more quiet and peaceable government of this province, and the 
better to preserve mutual love and amity among the inhabitants, no person within this 


province professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall be any way troubled, molested or 


discountenanced from his or her religion or in the free exercise thereof. 

“This was done too, as history tells us, ‘ with the earnest concurrence of their gov- 
ernor and of the proprietary.’ Sir George Calvert, who we are also told, ‘in an age 
when religious controversy still continued to be active, and when the inereasing divisions 
among Protestants were spreading a general alarm, his mind sought relief from contro- 
versy in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church—and preferring the avowal of his 
opinions to the emoluments of office, he resigned his place and openly professed his 
communion.’ 

“Increasing divisions among Protestants !’—How much have they since multiplied 
and how persuasive should the fact be with Protestants for the cause of religious 
toleration ! 

‘* In justification of this political hostility to the Catholics, it is alleged that they owe 
a paramount allegiance to the Papal See. Suppose a do, is there any thing in thet 
to alarm us? Should we be fearful that they would sacrifice the interests of this 
country to those of Rome, or that our liberty could in any measure be endangered? 
The temporal government of the Pope is impotent for aggression. Not able to main- 
tain it at home he has relied and yet relies on the aid of other governments. To feel 
apprehensions for American freedom, or the institutions protecting it, from such a 
med would be as idle‘as a fear that the light and power of the sun would be lost in 
the mild radiance and feeble power of the moon. 

*‘ But in truth, what ground is there for charging such an allegiance? Can any one 
believe that Catholic American citizens entertain it? Every battle field of the revolution 
was illustrated by their valor—every field in the war of 1812 was mired with their 
blood—every struggle of the Mexican war witnessed their gallantry and devotion, and 
every office they have held (and what office have they not filled under the Federal and 
State governments?) they have discharged the duties of with credit to themselves and 
usefulness to the country. 

‘I forbear to name an instance amongst the living, but there is one holding the highest 
judicial office in the world, who has long since enjoyed the respect and won the admira- 
tion of all. A religion which numbers amongst its followers such a man, one would 
think, incapable of doing harm to American freedom, or of having a concealed political 
allegiance, inconsistent with a full and faithful discharge of every duty known to Ameri- 
ca institutions. 

With these facts before us—pouring out their blood in common with Protestants to 
maintain the honor of the nation—with their dust commingled in the same grave and 
watered alike by the dews of Heaven—with an equally honest and patriotic perform- 
ance of every duty, how can any one be found so bold as to declare that under the con- 
stitution and laws they should be hereafter treated as aliens and enemies ? 

“ Ever confiding with absolute confidence in the sound sense, honesty and justice of 
the American people, I have no fear that such an opinion can long prevail, nor do I 
know any more certain mode to arrest at once and forever such fanaticism, than the 
recurrence in every year to the teachings of the constitution and the learning of true 
wisdom and patriotism from the memorials of the sagacious, far seeing and patriotic 
men to whom under Providence we are indebted for it.’’ 


Tue Annas or THE Propacartion or THE Farta*—The obstacles to the Conversion of the 
Natives of India. 


We have had frequent occasion to speak of the Association of the Propagation of the 
Faith, but so great, so exalted are the ends contemplated by this noble institution, that 
we cannot forego the pleasure of referring to it again. Still in its infancy, how vast is 
the sphere of its operations. Rising like a mighty pyramid, it casts the reflection of its 
shadow to the furthest bounds of the earth. By the waters of the Ganges, and on the 
banks of the Indus; in the various provinces of the Celestial Empire, in Syria, Japan, 
and in the deserts of Abyssinia; amid the snows of North America, and the sands of 


* Published for the Institution, by Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
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Africa, holy and heroic missionaries, under the auspices of this Association, are zeal- 
ously laboring to spread the light of Christianity and to erect the standard of the 
cross, where paganism for ages has held undisputed sway. Nevertheless, how few 
Catholics, comparatively speaking, are acquainted with the labors of these courageous 
heralds of the cross? How few read the Annals of the Propagation, the faithful, sim- 
ple, but sublime records of their noble deeds? 

Why these Annals are not more read, is to us a matter of surprise. They abound 
with interesting details, thrilling incidents, and pleasing descriptions. They are often 
the only reliable source of information relative to the geography, resources, and na- 
tional characteristics of the countries to which they relate. The men too, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are written, ought to throw around them no small degree 
of interest. The authors are for the most part zealous and holy bishops and priests— 
men, who have forsaken all the endearments of home, friends, and country; have ex- 
changed the position of wealth, affluence and ease, for poverty, want, toil and sufferings. 
And amidst labors and privations, from which others of less courage and energy would 
recoil, they write these annals. If any earthly consideration is capable of giving these 
holy men one consolation greater than another, it certainly would be to know that their 
writings are appreciated by the Catholic world. But apart from the interest and plea- 
sure that may be derived from the reading of the Annals, there are other and higher 
motives which should induce every Catholic to take an interest in their circulation— 
they are sold for the benefit of the missionary cause. Every twelve and a half cents paid for 
a number goes to the common fund, and thus contributes towards promoting the noble 
object for which the Association was established. The price of a number is, then, toa 
certain extent, the ransom of an immortal soul from the shades of paganism and infi- 
delity! What a reflection for Catholics! 

But we are digressing too far, as it was our intention in referring to the Annals, only 
to treat our readers to an extract from their interesting pages; but our pen carried us 
into the above remarks. 

Father Bordereau, Missioner-Apostolic at Selam, India, gives the following interesting 
account of the castes of the inhabitants, and which he ascribes as one of great obstacles 
to their conversion: 


‘¢ But the great and principal obstacle to the conversion of the Indians, is the preju- 
dice of castes. You are, doubtless, aware that they are divided into numerous tribes, 
each of which has its laws, usages and privileges, each trade forming a separate corpo- 
ration. This classification, which has served to preserve the national pM and 
maintain the manners and customs of India, so far as any human institution could do, 
affords to its enemies a great advantage, and may serve to explain why foreigners so 
easily seize upon the sovereign power. The result of this division is that there is no 
community of interests, no centre of unity, no point about which the different castes 
can rally. The Indian has no fatherland, each tribe exists separate and independent 
of the rest; hence, the English never attempt to interfere with this system, being well 
aware that this is the grand secret of their force; and as the caste of the brahmins over- 
awes and holds in subjection, by the mere prestige of their nobility, the other sections 
of the popyiation, by affording them occupation, they take advantage of this circum- 
stance to keep the whole peninsula under their dominion. 

‘‘The Indian’s caste is to him everything—life, honor, and glory; each one is proud 
of that in which he has been born, and will never admit that it is inferior to that of the 
upper classes. Beyond the pale of this hierarchy exist the parias, who have not, nor can 
have anything in common with the other tribes, although even they are subdivided into 
several Senne es. They are looked upon by the rest of the population as an impure 
race,—as beings who have no family connexion, and are so abject and despicable, that 
no one can have any intercourse with them without being contaminated. They are, in 
the full sense of the term, excommunicated, and regarded as the outcasts of society, 
from which they have been excluded for some serious fault; and this original stain irre- 
vocably condemns them to acivil death. The soutras themselves, who rank as the 
lowest of the castes, entertain for the parias a profound contempt, which amounts to a 
species of horror. It would be considered a great scandal, and a compromise of the 
honor of the tribe to touch a paria, to enter his abode, to drink of the water which he 
has drawn, to eat from a vessel which ne has used, to partake of food that he has pre- 
pared, or drink at a well at which he may have quenched his thirst, Sfiould any one 
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have involuntarily touched him, the bath is the only means of purification; and an 
earthen vessel that his impure hands may have profaned, must necessarily be demeeged, 
On this subject, it will not be uninteresting for me to relate a circumstance that occurred 
a few days ago at Selam. 

“In front of the church in course of erection, a number of people were engaged in a 
warm and noisy dispute, when a deputation consisting of five or six of the principal in- 
dividuals waited on the Missioner, who at the time was saying his office. At the earnest 
request of the parties, he was obliged to interrupt his orisons and repair to the theatre 
of debate to pronounce an equitable judgment, upon a grave and important case which 
had arisen out of an unfortunate circumstance. The contending parties awaited his ar- 
rival prepared with their witnesses. The people in the neighborhood, on hearing the 
disputants declaiming with all the force of their eloquence, in support of their nghts, 
abandoned their occupation and came in crowds to see what was the nature of the quar- 
rel. The whole place was soon crowded with an excited multitude, who transformed 
the temporary sanctuary of justice into an arena of combat. On the one side was the 
master mason and his wife, who had come from a great distance, the former to work at 
the church, which was already six feet high. Their cause was supported by the sym- 
pathies of numerous friends, whose zeal was manifested with especial energy. The op- 
ponent was a plasterer’s wife, who was ably defended by her companions, The female 
antagonists, although deficient in muscular strength, maintain the contest by their gesti- 
culations and natural eloquence. Amid this tumultuous assemblage one man alone re- 
mains calm, and preserves the impassible attitude of one who is to pronounce an impar- 
tial sentence, and this man is the Missioner, whose experience enables him to control 
the infuriated disputants, The pleadings having been heard on each side, a sentence, 
admitting of no appeal, is pronounced against the mason’s wife. On hearing this, the 
husband, feeling himself wounded in his conjugal pride, takes revenge by threatening to 
resign his engagement, and transfer his labor to some other locality. But without a 
mason, what was to become of our building operations? ‘The work would at once be 
suspended, the church left unfinished; and this reflection silenced the clamors of the 
opponents, and threw all present into the greatest consternation. 

** Now, what do you think was the origin of this quarrel? The most futile incident. 
A little paria, so young that he could scarcely walk, had unfortunately touched with his 
finger an old jug, used by the mason’s wife to throw water on the lime, and which she 
had left within the boy’s reach whilst gossiping with her associates. It was admitied 
on all sides, that the vessel in question, having been contaminated by an indelible 
stain, must of necessity be destroyed; but who was to bear the loss? This was the 
point at issue; and yet the pitcher was not worth at most a halfpenny. 

“ The superior castes have sometimes to pay much more dearly for their contempt of 
the parias. At a place near Darmaboory, one of the principal Christian stations of 
Selam, a pond had been fished. In accordance with a local custom, when the water is 
nearly all out, any one may enter the pond and catch the small fishes that have 
escaped the nets. Among those who were expecting to have a share in the booty, 
were a number of parian neophytes from a neighboring village, strong and courageous 
men, who, although resolved never to commit an assault, were fully prepared to defend 
themselves against any aggression. On this occasion, I know not for what motive, the 
tamougeres, of noble caste forbade the Christians to enter the pond. ‘ Very well,’ said 
they, ‘if no paria is permitted to enter it, we will remain on the bank; but, in the con- 
trary event, rest assured that we shall not respect your prohibition.’ 

“Ata signal given by the village chief, the tamougeres entered the pond, in the con- 
fident hope that they would be the only competitors, and fully expecting to make on 
this occasion an abundant catch. The parias, although anxious to have their share of 
the fish that had been left, remained on the bank tranquil spectators of the proceedings, 
when one of them who was not. aware of the arbitrary prohibition, at once entered the 
pond. He was instantly assailed by others, who began to beat him in the most inhu- 
man manner. ‘Do not beat him,’ cried the parias, ‘ he is one of our party.’ Notwith- 
standing this request, they still continued to use violence, until at length our Christians 
lost all patience, entered the pond, and in their turn fell upon the tamougeres, rolling 
them in the mud, without any regard to the consequences. The latter, although the 
more numerous party, perceiving that they were likely to have the worst of it, fled 
from the scene of contest. But the parias were not satisfied with this partial victory. 
Emboldened by their success, and excited by the struggle, they pursued the fugitives, 
armed with the sandals and other objects which their assailants, in their hurry to escape, 
had left on the banks of the water. The pursuit was warmly maintained by the parias 
who drove the enemy into the stronghold of their village: but, as the tamougeres 
approached this last entrenchment, their fears were redoubled. The honor of their 
caste had already been compromised by a defeat, their persons were covered with 
bruises, and their position rendered doubly painful by the reflection that every blow 
they had received was a stain upon their honor, and that the parias might even invade 
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them in their own dwellings, in which case, every thing they possessed would be 
profaned, and the quarrel might thus result in their utter ruin. In spite of all the con- 
tempt and disdain which they profess for the parias, they had no alternative but to 
humble themselves before these men of a low and abject condition. In this dilemma, 
therefore, metives of interest overcame their pride, and throwing themselves on the 
ground, they stretched out their arms imploring the forgiveness of the parias, to whom 
they paid the same honors as to their gods. ‘Gentlemen,’ said they, ‘we have had 
enough; do not proceed to any further violence: you see that we now adore you.’ 
This act of debasement disarmed the conquerors and calmed their anger. As for the 
tamougeres, it required the ablutions of several days to purify them; and the stain 
that had been inflicted on their honor was still more difficult to efface. 

** It is, therefore, an incontestible fact, that the Indian entertains the greatest horror 
of holding any intercourse with the parias. I have myself experienced its effects. On 
one occasion, when out on a mission with a native Priest, we could neither of us induce 
a barber to cut our hair or shave us; and the motive assigned for this refusal was, that 
we entered the same church as the parias, and that no one could touch us without being 
contaminated by the act. ‘l'o become a Christian is, consequently, to become a paria, 
The infidel who may be possessed of sufficient moral courage to receive baptism, 
instantly loses all claim to his caste; fire and water are refused him, and his social posi- 
tion is lost.” 


Tue Temporat Power or THE Pope. 

The readers of the Metropolitan will no doubt recognise in the article on this subject, 
which we have elsewhere inserted, the style and language of the learned and distin- 
guished writer, who on a former occasion lent the influence of his pen to dispel the 
misconceived views, even of certain Catholics, in reference to the temporal power of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. We give it a place more willingly as it expresses not only our own 
sentiments on this subject, but also the sentiments and views of the great Catholic 
body of the country. 

We ourselves in a late number exhibited the teachings of the illustrious Prelates, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the American Church, on the subject of Catholic allesi- 
ance; and our readers would do well, in this connection, to turn to that number, and 
retresh their memories in reference to what we said on that occasion. We have not 
thought it necessary, neither do we now think so, to vindicate ourselves from the unfair 
deductions drawn from our statements by some of our cotemporaries. We have said, 
and we repeat it, that in temporal matters, the Catholics of this country owe no allegi- 
ance whatever to any ‘‘higher law’’ than the constitution and laws of the country. In 
spiritual matters, in all things relating to their religion, they bow in humble acquiescence 
to the voice of Pius 1X. 

These are the views we heretofore expressed; these are the teachings of the illystrious 
Prelates whose authority we quoted, and we respectfully reiterate that there is no 
**school,’’ or body of Catholics in the country, who maintain a contrary doctrine. 
We trust, however, that the seal has at Jength been set upon this subject; and that, 
that seal will not be broken. The voice of authority has been heard on this subject. 
Our beloved bishops and clergy have every where, and on the most solemn occasions, 
repudiated the charge that the Catholics of this country owe any allegiance in temporal 
matters to the Sovereign Pontiff. After such authority on the subject, we are wholly 
at a loss to conceive, how any Catholic can maintain a contrary doctrine. 


Femace Lasor. 

It is a truth that cannot be denied, that the labor of females, especially of those who 
are compelled to earn a livelihood by their needle, is deplorably underrated. Thousands 
of the fair daughters of our country are at this moment wasting away their lives, and 
sinking into a premature grave under the pressure of unremitting toil. But if the lot of 
the most favored is little to be envied, the condition of the poor seamstress is often- 
times lamentable in the extreme. How can it be otherwise? How can want and 
misery be kept from the poor woman’s door, when she is compelled to make a man’s 
under-garment for six and a quarter cents, and other articles of wear in proportion? 
How much a female can make at such rates, even if she toils unremittingly from dawn 
to the midnight hour, we leave to our readers to judge. 
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But this is not all. It would be some consolation if she could get her miserable pay 
when earned. How often is the paltry dollar, the wages perhaps of a hundred hours, 
denied. How often when her heavy task is done, does she hear those spell-words, 
which almost rivets her to the spot on which she stands: ‘ Call again ;”’ ‘I will settle 
with you next week.’’ She retires to her wretched home, to die, perhaps in want, or 
sink in despair ere the next week returns. The public hears and knows but little 
of the sufferings of this fair portion of the human family. It is only, 


** When some cord indignant breaks,’’ 


that we learn the misery and wretchedness to which it is reduced. 

These reflections were suggested by reading the account of a tragedy which lately 
took place in the city of New York, The melancholy story is thus told by one of the 
daily papers of that city. 

A small room in the upper story of a dwelling is occupied by two sisters, strangers 
from a foreign land. The elder is a widow, and her child, aged about six years, is the 
sharer of their misery and their poverty, For some time they gained by their needle a 
wretched subsistence, At length they become destitute of every means of support. 
To add to their misfortunes, their rent is due and they have not wherewith to pay it. 
Want, destitution, and starvation, with all the accompanying horrors, seemed the only 
fate that awaited them. They resolved as the last expedient, to seek in death a refuge 
from the ills of life. The fatal cup is prepared, The mother wild wi'h delirium, ad- 
ministers it to her child, and then partakes of it herself. Her sister followed her 
example, and shortly afterwards they are found wrapped in the arms of death. The 
coroner is called in, and after an investigation of the facts, declares that the rash act 
was perpetrated to avoid death from want and starvation! 

What a subject for reflection! Whatacommentary upon the times. At the moment, 
when thousands were being spent in dissipation and folly, two friendless females are 
driven to despair and self-destruction, to avoid a horrid death from starvation! At the 
moment perhaps when Rachel was making her last bow amidst the plaudits of an ad- 
miring crowd, a disconsolate mother, with a heart bursting with anguish, grief and 
despair, administers the fatal potion to the loved one of her bosom to save it the agony 
of death from want and destitution! 

The following excellent parody on the ‘‘Burial of Sir John Moore,” taken from a 
London paper, seems almost to have been written in anticipation of the tragic event, 
which we have above related. Change the location, and you have the scene enacted in 
all the vividness of truthful reality: 


Not a sigh was heard, nor a word of complaint, 
As home to her garret she hurried; 

She was sick with ‘toil and her soul was faint, 
And she seemed to be worn and wearied. 

She hastened on sadly at dead of night, 
Without for a moment turning; 

Then working, she strained her waning sight, 
By a rushlight dimly burning. 


From her aching eyes hot tears were shed, 
But she spoke not a word in sorrow; 

She gazed on the face of her child unfed, 
And anxiously thought on the morrow; 
She thought, as she pressed his feverish hand 
And drew her thin shawl around her, 
Of the boasted freedom of freedom’s land, 

And the misery which grew around her! 


Not half of her weary task was done, 
She had no more coal for firing; 

She fancied she heard some lovely one 
Next morning the dress admiring. 
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Slowly and sadly she laid it down— 
For the mother was tired and chilly— 

The work, perhaps, might gain some renown, 
But who’d think of her and her Willy? 


She bent o’er the form of her slumb’ring child 
On its wretched pallet lying, 

Her cheek grew pale, and her eyes looked wild— 
Both mother and child were dying! 

Lightly they’ll speak of them both next morn; 
n the pauper-ground they'll lay them; 

They’ll merely say ‘“‘a poor dressmaker’s gone’’— 
Yes! this is how freemen pay them! 





Uecord of Events. 


From August 20, to September 20, 1855. 





‘ , I.—Foreien AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—The Allocutions.—On the 26th of July the Holy Father pronounced in Secret 
Consistory two Allocutions, one on the affairs of Piedmont, and the other on the affairs 
of Spain and Switzerland. Since the appearance of these Allocutions, our dissenting 
brethren have been seized with undue alarm, and have renewed their invectives against 
the prerogatives of the Holy See, as if they had discovered in these documents some 
new arguments in support of their theory of the Pope’s temporal power. But there is no 
cause for alarm. The power wielded in these Allocutions is that of the crosier, and not 
of the sceptre. Nations had sinned, sovereigns had committed crimes that cried to 
heaven; the venerable Pontiff goes boldly forth, like the prophet of old to the guilty 
king of Israel, reproaches them for these crimes, and in the name of religion enters 
a protest against their wicked deeds. 

The recent laws of Spain and Sardinia for the suppression of the religious houses 
and confiscation and sale of ecclesiastical property were passed in violation of con- 
tracts and stipulations existing with the Holy See, which secured the immunity of 
church property. The existing laws of these very nations secured the immunity of 
this property. For centuries it had been regarded as inviolable as the property of any 
private citizen. It had been acquired by purchase or donation, and improved and ren- 
dered valuable by the industry of its owners. In violation of all the sacred principles 
of right and justice, these governments seize upon this property and wrest it from its 
lawful owners, who are driven forth to seek a refuge where they may, and the Sovereign 
Pontiff protests against these acts of injustice and spoliation, and declares the laws by 
which they were perpetrated to be “null and void,” and as such, of no binding effect 
upon the subjects of these governments. In this surely he assumes no temporal 
power. 

Again, the perpetrators of these acts of high handed plunder, call themselves Catholics, 
and profess to be obedient members of the Church, against which they have raised a 
sacrilegious hand; the Pope wishing to undeceive the world, declares that by their very 
acts they have forfeited their claim to Catholicity, and that they are no longer members 
of the Catholic fold. Here again there is no assumption of temporal power. 

But statesmen may discover in these acts of Pius 1X, not merely an effort to save 
from destruction the property of the Church, but to shield the property of the snbject 
every where, nay even society and social order, from the destroying hand of infidelity. 
That which would justify the acts of the Spanish and Sardinian governments in con- 
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fiscating the Church property and abolishing the religious state, would justify an aet 
abolishing the right to all property, and declaring the marriage state illegal. Herein 
we see the wisdom of the Sovereign Pontiff in his efforts to arrest the progress of legis- 
lation which must ultimately end in the establishment of all the horrors and abomina- 
tions of socialism. 

ALLOCUTION OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX, 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF PIEDMONT. 


VeneraB_e Brotners:—As you are aware, venerable brothers, we have often before, 
in your meetings, deplored with extreme grief the melancholy state of our holy religion 
in the kingdom of Sardinia, but more especially in the Allocution which we add 
to you on the 22d of January in the present year, and which was printed, we com- 
plained once more of the grievous injuries which, for many years, the Piedmontese 
government has not ceased to inflict daily on the Catholic Church, on her power, her 
rights, her ministers, her pontiffs, on her supreme authority, and on the dignity of the 

oly See. In that aliocution, raising once more our apostolic voice, we reproved, con- 
demned, declared null and void, in the first place, all and each of the decrees by 
that government to the prejudice of religion, of the Church, and of the rights of the 
Holy See, and in the second place, that supremely unjust and disastrous law which was 
then introduced, and b which it was proposed, among other things, to suppress almost 
all the monastic and religious communities of either sex, the collegiate churches, all the 
mnie benefices with right of patronage, and to hand over their revenues and property 
to the administration and free disposition of the civil power. Nor did we neglect in 
that allocution to advise the originators and promoters of this iniquity to reflect again 
and again on the censures and spiritual maiitilen which the apostolic constitutions and 
ecumenic councils inflicted ipso facto upon those who usurp the rights and property of 
the Church. We were sustained by the hope that those, at least, who still boast o the 
name of Catholics, and who dwell in a kingdom where the very constitution itself 
declares that the Catholic religion shall be the only religion of the state, and guarantees 
the inviolability of all property without exception, would ultimately be overcome by 
the just remonstrances of our venerable brothers, the illustrious bishops of the saan? ha 
by our remonstrances, by the complaints and paternal admonitions, which we repeatedly 

dressed to them; that they would recall their minds and their hearts to better ways; 
that they would desist from persecuting the Church, and hasten to repair the grievous 
injuries which they had inflicted on it, which hope was held out to us by certain 
pppiee made to those Bishops, and in which we thought that we might place con- 
ence, 

But, with grief we say it, not only has the Piedmontese government closed its ears to 
the supplications of its Bishops, and to our own words, but, inflicting daily more 
grievous injuries on the Church, and on our authority and that of this Apostolic See, 
and despising openly our reiterated protestations and our paternal admonitions, it has 
not hesitated to approve, to sanction, and to promulgate the aforesaid law, which has 
been altered in appearance, but the principle, the object, and the animus of which 
remain absolutely what they were. It is truly most afflicting and painful to us, ven- 
erable brothers, to be obliged to depart from that gentleness and mansuetude to which 
we are naturally inclined, which we have observed, which we have moreover learned 
from the Eternal Prince of Pastors, and which we have always endeavored to manifest, 
and to adopt instead a severity that is completely repugnant to our paternal disposi- 
tion. But when we see that for six years and more we have exerted in vain all the 
cares, and solicitude, and longanimity, and patience that were possible, to repair the 
evils suffered by the Church; when there is no longer any room for hope that the 
authors of these attempts would ever show themselves docile to our exhortations, 
whereas, despising all our admonitions they persist in following their injustice, and in 
doing every thing to oppress the Church in Piedmont, and to destroy her power, her 
rights, ay her liberty, we are constrained to have recourse to ways of severity that 
we may not appear as wanting in our duty and abandoning the cause of the Church. 
And in thus acting we do no more, as you are aware, than follow the illustrious ex- 
amples of so many Roman Pontiffs our predecessors, who, distinguisked by learning 
and by holiness, have not hesitated to inflict on degenerate and rebellious children of 
the Church, who violated and usurped her rights, the penalties decreed by the holy 
canons against those guilty of such crimes. ; 

Wherefore we once more raise our Apostolic voice in your august assembly, and we 
reprove again, and condenin, and declare null and void as well the law above mentioned 
as.all and each of the acts and decrees which have passed in Piedmont to the detriment 
of religion, of the Church, of our authority, and of the rights of the Holy See—acts 
and decrees of which we have spoken with sorrow in our aljlocution of January 22d of 
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the present year, and in the present one. Moreover, it is with the ne ene cna regret 


that we are obliged to declare that all those in Piedmont who have dared to propose, or 

rove, or sanction the aforesaid measures and the law against the Church and the 
rights of the Holy See; also, that all those who are employed by them, or give them 
their support, counsel, or adhesion, and those who become executors of their orders, 
have incurred ce excommunication and the other censures and ecclesiastical penalties 
imposed by the Sacred Canons, by the Apostolic Constitutions, and by the decrees of 
the General Councils, particularly by those of the Council of Trent. 

Although the inevitable necessity of fulfilling our duty obliges us to employ apostolic 
rigor, we nevertheless know and bear in mind that, notwithstanding our unworthiness, 
we are the vicar upon earth of Him who, when he was angry, was still mindful 
of his mercy. Therefore, raising our eyes towards the Lord our God, we humbly and 
earnestly supplicate Him that He would be graciously pleased to illuminate with the 
heavenly light of His grace and to bring back to better sentiments the degenerate chil- 
dren of His holy Church in all ranks and conditions, whether lay or clerical, invested 
even with the sacred character, and whose errors can never be sufficiently deplored; 
for nothing could be more grateful to our heart, nothing more desirable or more con- 
soling, than that those in error should enter into themselves and return. Nor do we 
neglect in the prayers and supplications which we offer with thanksgiving to implore 
of God, rich in mercy, that he would pour out the most abundant gifis of His divine 

ce on all our venerable brothers, the Archbishops and Bishops of the kindom of Sar- 

inia, that he would aid and console them in the midst of so much tribulation and 
anguish, so that after all they have already done for the glory of His name they may 
continue to defend courageously the cause of religion and of the Church by their epis- 
copal zeal, their fortitude, and their prudence, and may watch with the utmost care 
over the salvation and preservation of their flocks. Finally, we do not cease to offer 
the most humble and fervent prayers to the God of all Mercy that, in His infinite clem- 
ency, He would vouchsafe to fortify by His divine assistance, not only the faithful 
cle of that kingdom, who, following, for the greater part, the example of their 
Bishops, accomplish their duty with distinction, but also so many eminent laymen of 
that country, who, animated with the purest Catholic sentiments, and heartily devoted 
to us, and to the See of Peter, make it their glory to consecrate their efforts to the 
defence of the Church’s rights. 


ALLOCUTION OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX, 
ON THE AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND SWITZERLAND. 


Veneras_e Breruren:—You all know, venerable brothers, that Jess than four 
years ago we spared neither anxiety, deliberation, nor labor for the interest of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Spain. You know the convention concluded by us in 185] with 
our very dear daughter in Jesus Christ. Maria Elizabeth, Catholic Queen of Spain, 
which convention was solemnly propagated as the law of the state in that kingdom. 
You are also aware that in this convention, among many other things enacted for the 
protection of the Catholic religion, it was, above all, decreed that this august religion, 
continuing, to the exclusion o every other form of worship, to be the sole religion of 
the Spanish nation, should be maintained as formerly throughout the Spanish do- 
minions, with all the rights and prerogatives which it should enjoy according to the 
law of God and the canonical laws; that education in all public and private schools 
should be entirely conformable to the Catholic doctrine; that in the exercise of the epis- 
copal charge, and in all things that pertain to the exercise of ecclesiastical authorit 
and of the sacred order, the Bishops should enjoy that full and entire freedom whi 
the sacred canons prescribe; that the Church should have the full and free enjoyment 
of its natural right to acquire in all respects legitimate title to new possessions, and that 
this right of property in the Church should be inviolable with regard to the estates 
which it then possessed or should afterwards acquire. Affairs being thus regulated, we 
reposed in the confidence that our cares and solicitudes had been successful, and that, in 
accordance with our wishes, the Catholic Church would be seen to flourish and prosper 
more and more in Spain; and this confidence was the greater in proportion as this 

t nation Fg‘ in its profession of the Catholic religion, and in its attachment to 

e chair of St. Peter. 

Meanwhile, with heart full of astonishment and grief, we have seen what we could 
never have thought possible, the convention of which we have spoken broken and 
violated with impunity in this kingdom, not only against the will of the Spanish nation, 
but in defiance of its protest and the manifestations of its grief, and new outrages com- 
mitted against the Church, its rights, the Bishops and the sovereign power of our person 
and of the Holy See—outrages such as oblige us to express our affliction to you, 
venerable brothers. Laws have been passed which, to the great injury of religion, 
déstroy the first and second articles of the Concordat, and which ordain the sale of the 
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roperty of the Church. Various decrees have been published, 7. which Bishops are 
Prluidden to confer holy orders, and the virgins consecrated to God prevented from 
admitting others as novices into their own institute, and by which it is ordered that the 
lay chaplainships and other institutions shall be completely secularised. As soon as 
we had learned that such grave offences had been proposed against the Church, against 
ourselves, and against this Holy See, we have, without delay, in accordance with the 
duty of our charge, whether by our Cardinal Secretary of State, or by our Charge d’Af- 
faires at Madrid, energetically protested and reclaimed against every thing which the 
Spanish Government had dared of this nature. We have, moreover, caused it to be 
notified to this government that if the law for the sale of ecclesiastical property were 
not rejected, our acclamations would be communicated to the faithful, that they might 
abstain from the purchase of such property. We also reminded the Cabinet of Madrid 
of what we had clearly and openly expressed in our Apostolic letters relative to the 
Concordat, that if the engagements entered into by this Concordat should ever, as they 
now so gravely are, be violated or broken, we should regard as null and void the con- 
cessions made by us with respect to this Concordat, and which we declared that the 
purchasers of ecclesiastical property sold pee to its conclusion should not be in any, 
way disturbed, either by ourselves or by the Roman Pontiff, our successors. 

Not only have these our just acclamations been useless, as well as the remonstrances 
of the illustrious Bishops of Spain, but many of these venerable Bishops, who them- 
selves, with such good right, opposed the aforesaid laws and decrees, have been violently 
torn from their diocesses and banished elsewhere. You perceive, venerable brothers, 
with what affliction we are struck at beholding all our cares and solicitudes for the eccle- 
siastical affairs of this kingdom thus rendered. fruitless, and the Church of Jesus Christ 
there again endures the greatest evils—its liberty, its rights, our authority, and the 
authority of this Holy See, are trampled under foot. For this reason we have not per- 
mitted our Charge d’Affaires at Madrid to remain there any longer, and ordered him to 

uit Spain, and return to Rome. Our grief Hy at the idea of the perils in which 
the illustrious Spanish nation is placed in regard to religion by this new disturbance of 
sacred affairs, that nation whose zeal for the cause of Catholicity and merits in the 
eyes of the Church, of ourselves, and the Holy See, render so dear tous. But as the 
duty of our apostolic ministry requires absolutely that we should defend with all our 
power the cause of the Church which has been divinely confided to us, we cannot avoid 
expressing openly, publicly, and in the most solemn manner, our complaints and re- 
monstrances. 

Therefore, raising our voice in the midst of you, we complain of all that the lay 
power has done, and still does, unjustly in Spain against the Church, against its liber- 
ties and rights, and against us, and the authority of this Holy See, and we especially 
deplore, in the strongest manner, the violation of our solemn Concordat in contempt of 
the laws of nations, and in the interruption of the just authority of the Bishops in the 
exercise of the holy ministry, the violence — against them, and the usurpation 
of the patrimony of the Church, in defiance of all right human and divine. Moreover, 
in virtue of our apostolic authority, we reprove, abrogate, and declare without value or 
force, and null and void, as regarding the past as the future, the laws and decrees afore- 
said. Finally, with all the authority we possess, we admonish the authors of all those 
audacious acts, we exhort and supplicate them to consider seriously that those who fear 
not to afflict and persecute the Church of God, cannot escape the hand of the Almighty. 

We cannot now avoid felicitating our venerable brothers, the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Spain, and giving them the praise they so well deserve for fulfilling their 
duty regardless of danger, raising their episcopal voices with perfect unanimity of 
view, thought, and sentiment, and ceasing not to defend the cause of the Church with 
equal constancy and courage. We owe, also, especial praise to the faithful Spanish 
clergy who neglected nothing to satisfy the obligations imposed on them by their voca- 
tion and their duty. We also give the praises due to so many distinguished Spanish 
laymen, who, signalizing themselves by their piety and devotion for our holy re igion, 
for the Church, and for ourselves and the Holy See, have gloried to defend energetically 
the rights of the Church by word and writing. Sighing, in the fervor of our apostolic 
charity over the deplorable situation in which this illustrious nation, so dear to our 
heart, and its Queen are placed, we earnestly supplicate the good and powerful God to 
deign, in His boundless mercy, to protect, console, and remove from all dangers, this 
people and their sovereign. 

e also wish to say to you, venerable brothers, that we suffer inexpressibly from the 
deplorable state to which our most holy religion is reduced in Switzerland, and especially, 
alas! in some of the principal Catholic cities in these confederated cantons. There the 

ower of the Catholic Church and its liberties are oppressed, the authority of the 

ishops and the Holy See trampled under foot, the sanctity of marriage and of an-oath 
violated and despised, the seminaries of the clergy and the religious communities either 
entirely destroyed or completely subjected to the will of the civil power, the collation 
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of the benefices and ecclesiastical property usurped, and the Catholic clergy followed 
and persecuted in the most deplorable manner. e now rapidly indicate to you these 
events, so sad, over which people cannot sufficiently lament, and which deserve all 
reprobation; but our intention is to speak to you another time on this painful subject. 
Meantime, venerable brothers, let us never neglect to pray and supplicate, day and 
night, with fervor and constancy, the most clement Father of Mercies and God of all 
consolation, to aid with the power of His arm His holy Church, assailed from all sides 
by so many casualties, and to defend and save her from all the adversities fat Fae 
er. 


Scarcely a day passes that does not reveal some act of Pius IX, expressive of the 
deep interest he feels in religion, and the ardent desire he entertains for the promotion 
of piety and devotion among the faithful. There is a devotion, called the vow or ob- 
lation, established, if we mistake not, by Father Gaspar Oliden, in the time of Pope 
Benedict XIII, and consists in offering for the souls in purgatory, all meritorious works 
done during life, and the suffrages and prayers that would belong to ourselves afler death. 

This admirable devotion was encouraged by several Popes, by extending to it the 
treasures of the Church; but his present Holiness has far exceeded all his predecessors 
in his marks of approbation, and by the following extraordinary indulgences which he 
has granted to it : 

1. He grants to all priests who make this oblation a personal privileged altar every 


3 All the faithful who make the same vow or oblation may gain a Plenary Indul- 
gence applicable to the Holy Souls only, whenever they go to Communion. Also on 
every Monday when they hear Mass for the benefit of the Holy Souls. It is required 
in both these cases that they visit some church or public oratory, and there pray for 
some time for the Pope’s intention. 

3. They may also apply to the Holy Souls all the Indulgences that have been granted 
or shall be granted, even though they are not applicable to the souls in purgatory by 
the rest of the faithful. 

4. This Indult is declared to be extended to the faithful of the whole Christian world 
who make this oblation. 

Lastly, the Holy Father having in view the young who have not made their First 
Communion, also the sick, the aged country people, prisoners, and all who are other- 
wise hindered from communicating, or from hearing Mass on Mondays, declares that 
those who cannot hear Mass on Monday, may gain the Indulgence by their Mass of 
Obligation on rom pe and Bishops have the power to subdelegate to approved Con- 
fessors the faculty of commuting Communion into some other pious work in the cases 
above mentioned. 

Late advices from Rome state that Lucien Bonaparte, son of the Prince of Canino, 
is to be created a Cardinal at the next Consistory in September. 

The Most Rev. Father Paul Micallef, a native of Malta, has been appointed by the 
Pope, General of the Order of St. Augustine. He succeeds the late general, the Most 
Rev. Father Joseph Palermo, who has resigned by reason of his promotion to the 
episcopacy and office of sacristan and confessor in ordinary to his Holiness. It is also 
announced that a Concordat with Austria, which secures to the Holy See very great 
privileges, has been ratified. The selection of a successor to Mgr. Hillereau in the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, has become a question of considerable importance. 
The Roman correspondent of the Univers thus speaks on the subject : 

* The influence which the present war has given France, has been effectively used in 
the interests of Catholicity in this part of the world, and Mgr. Hillereau, who was a 
Frenchman, used the advantages of his position with equal prudence and zeal.—The 
appointment of another Frenchman to the Patriarchal Vicariate of Constantinople will 
it is apprehended, elicit remonstrances to the Holy See from other Catholic powers, 
whose national jealousy may induce them to overlook the advantages that must result 
to religion from the immediate protection of a power which the Catholics of the East, 
now more than ever, rd as the natural guardian of their privileges and rights. It is 
even thought that the Holy See may regard the time as peculiarly favorable for the 
establishment of a Patriarchate at Constantinople, a step which, though taken under 
unpropitious circumstances, has been attended with such happy results at Jerusalem.” 

The Pope has in contemplation the founding of a College at Rome for the education 
of English clergy. Alexander Il, Emperor of Russia, has announced through his 
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ambassador‘at Rome, that henceforth the Pope shall have the privilege of nominating 
the Catholic Bishops of Poland.—The cholera has prevailed to some extent in the 
North of Italy. 

Spain.—The condition of this unhappy country under the misrule of the petty tyrants 
who have usurped the powers of government, is deplorable in the extreme. Since 
the passage of the law for the sale of the ecclesiastical property, strenuous efforts have 
been made to carry the provisions of the law into effect. The work, however, pro- 
gresses slowly, owing to the unwillingness of the people to become parties to these acts 
of sacrilege and spoliation. , 

In the meantime the noble conduct and firmness of the Bishops and clergy command 
the highest admiration and even the respect of their enemies. 

To give more authority to their complaints, and greater weight to their acts, the 
Bishops have not been satisfied with isolated protests; they have held assemblies in 
ecclesiastical provinces, and their memorials and memoranda, made after deliberation in 
common, have had a collective and hierarchical character. All have invoked the sacred 
rights of the Church and the Canons of the Council of Trent, the law of nations and 
the stipulations of the Concordat made with the head of the Catholic Church. They 
have instructed their subjects to abstain from resistance and violence, but to take no 
part whatsoever in the plunder of the patrimony of the poor, and the lands of schools 
and churches, either by furnishing documents, registers, titles, or indications, but to 
keep aloof entirely. Such have been the instructions publicly addressed to local pastors 
by the Archbishops of Saragossa and Toledo, and the Bishops of Badajoz and Zamora. 

The Queen, who is opposed to the course of violence pursued by her ministers, 
occupies a most unenviable position. Not only is her most cherished desires disre- 
garded, but the free exercise of religion is in some instances denied, unless she consents 
to insult, as may be seen in the following instance. Her Majesty, according to an 
ancient custom, recently attended mass in the subterranean chapel of the Escurial. It 
was her wish to receive the holy communion, but as her confessor, the Cardinal Bishop 
of Toledo, the Grand Chaplain, in whose diocese the Escurial is situated, was in exile, 
and as she did not choose to receive the sacred rite from the minister intruded by the 
government, she was compelled to forego the pleasure of receiving it altogether. This 
has given rise to much popular discontent and comment in the public journals. 





France.—The visit of the Queen of England to the Imperial Court of France, has 
been the great event of the month. Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess royal, and a numerous suit, arrived at Bologne on Sat- 
urday the 18th ult., where the royal party was met and welcomed by the Emperor, in 
the most cordial manner. From Bologne she was escorted to the capital. Her pro- 
gress was one of triumph, and her reception at St. Cloud is described as magnificent in 
the extreme. She passed the Sunday privately at St. Cloud, and had religious service 
performed in her apartments by Dr. Hall, chaplain to the British embassy. Her Ma- 
jesty visited Sainte Chapelle, Notre Dame, and other places of note, but her visit to the 
tomb of the Great Napoleon, was perhaps the most remarkable. It is thus described 
by an eye-witness: The Queen arrived at night fall, followed by a numerous staff, sur- 
rounded by the veterans of our old wars, who had hastened to meet her, while she ad- 
vanced with noble composure towards the last resting-place of him who was England’s 
most constant adversary. Whata spectacle! How many remembrances with all the 
contrasts, they brought up to the mind! But when by the light of torches, the glitter 
of uniform, amid the strains of the organ, playing ‘* God save the Queen,”’ her Ma- 
jesty was led by the Emperor to the chapel where the remains of Napoleon lie, the 
effect was overpowering and immense, the emotion profound, for every one was reflect- 
ing that this was no ordinary homage offered at the tomb of a great man, but a solemn 
act, attesting that the rivalries of the past were forgotten, and that now the union 
between the two peoples had received its most signal consecration. 

The political news present little of interest. The fete of Napvleon was celebrated at 
the theatre and throughout Paris by spectacles and illuminations, and was marked by 
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an act of clemency on the part his Majesty by the commutation of the ‘sentences of 
several thousand prisoners.—A retreat of the clergy was lately concluded at Portier, at 
which nearly four hundred priests assisted. At the Diocesan Synod which immediately 
followed, the use of the Roman Liturgy was established in the diocese, in conformity 
with the ordinances of the last council of Bordeaux. The Emperor sent a handsome 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, to be placed on the altar of the chapel at the Camp of 
Sapthonay. This single act speaks more than volumes in favor of the truly Catholic 
spirit which governs his Majesty.—The conferences of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, which have recently been held in the various cities of France, show the increasing 
influence and prosperity of this admirable Catholic association. The highest dignitaries 
of the Church have honored those reunions with their presence, and the sympathy and 
zealous support of the people prove the high estimation in which the pious labors of 
this truly Christian institution are held by those who are most interested in its progress 
and operations.—At Dieppe, on Saturday, July 28th, the population were gathered 
together at the foot of the new Cross, erected on the pier last year, and solemnly blessed 
by His Grace the Archbishop of Rouen. On the present occasion the anniversary of 
the erection was celebrated. The most simple ceremonial acquires a dignity when per- 
formed in the presence of the boundless expanse of the ocean. The Cure of St. James’ 
delivered an appropriate address, and offered up prayers for the cessation of the scourge 
of war. There was also an altar on the pier, and a statue to Mary, Star of the Sea, 
which was crowded on the occasion.—A new and splendid hospital for children, to be 
dedicated under the invocation of St. Eugenia, is now in the course of erection in the 
Fauburg St. Antonie, Paris.—Madame de Caumont, called in religion Sister Mary, has 
lately founded at Montpelier, an institution for the education of blind children. The 
system to be pursued is the same as that adopted in the Imperial institutions at Paris 

Eneranp.—On the 15th ultimo, parliament was prorogued by commission. The 
speech delivered in her Majesty’s name, was the usual expression of acknowledgments 
with the declaration of a firm resolve, to prosecute the war until its objects be accom- 
plished. {t was rumored that England intended to call Naples to an account for some 
real or imaginary insult offered by the Neapolitan police, to an attache of the British 
embassy. Fergus O’Connor, the well known Chartist, is dead. The Queen and 
royal family at latest accounts were at Balmoral, Scotland. The vexatious suit of 
Mr. Boyle against Cardinal Wiseman has been withdrawn by the plaintiff, the parties 
having agreed upon terms. The Cardinal’s friends consented to pay £100 towards the 
cost of the abortive trial at Guildford, and the taxed costs of the trial at Kingston and 
the present action. No apology or retraction was made. It was demanded by the 
Plaintiff ’s counsel, but sternly refused by the counsel of the Cardinal. 

His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop lately opened the new schools of our Lady 
of the Rosary, in Winchester row, in the Chapel at which Mass will be said on Sun- 
days and holidays. 

A new Chapel, that of the Rosary, was opened on the 16th ultimo, at Spanish place, 
London. This is the third we believe that has been opened in the diocese of West- 
minster within the past month. It is stated upon what seems to be good authority, that 
the Rev. W. J. Vaughan, for many years priest of the church of the Holy Apostles, 
Clifden, and formerly of Lime Regis, is the new Bishop-elect of Plymouth. 

{retanp.—There is nothing new or important in the political condition of the 
country. The crops are generally good; in some quarters, however, the potato blight 
had appeared. Ecclesiastical news is sparce. The Redemptorist Fathers were giving 
missions in several places with extraordinary success. On the Feast of the Assumption 
the solemn celebration of the Triduum was commenced at St. Mary’s Church, Drog- 
held. On the 5th ultimo, the anniversary of the holy founder of the Dominica Order 
of Friars was celebrated in Black rp! Kilkenny, with unusual splendor. The 
Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of Ireland, lately addressed 
a Pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of his diocese, appointing a Triduum in 
thanksgiving to God, and in honor of his Immaculate Mother. 

Russta.—Recent accounts from St. Petersburgh state the condition of Russia would 
become very serious if the present state of things lasted a twelvemonth longer—not, 
however, in consequence of the warlike deeds of the four opponents of Russia, but as 
the effect of the blockade of Russian ports. The loss of Sebastopol, of the Crimea, 
or, indeed, of all Bessarabia, could not bend Russia; but a third year of blockade can 
dictate to her conditions of peace. Affairs in the Crimea still progress without material 
change. By late advices, we learn that active preparations were being made to recom- 
mence the bombardment of Sebastopol. 
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II.— Domestic INTELLIGENCK. 


AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

It is gratifying to observe the rapid increase and spread of Catholicity in every sec- 
tion of the country. We are not surprised to hear of the founding of Churches on the 
shores of the Huron, or of mass being celebrated in a rura! chapel on the rocky heights 
of Oregon, but who would imagine that there was a distinct locality in old Catholic 
Maryland, wherein the cross had not been reared. Catholicity planted by Lord Balti- 
more upon the shores of the Chesapeake, followed the march of improvement, and 
extended westward, leaving to our own time to witness its extension to the eastern shore 
of the old bay. Kent county, even to the present day, has not a Catholic church 
within its limits. It will not, however, be long without this blessing. On the 29th 
ultimo, the corner stone of a church was laid at Georgetown in that county, by 
the Rev. Mr. Foley, of our own city, assisted by the Rev. Mr. McManus, also of this 
city, and the Rev. Father Sanders, 8S. J., of Bohemia. The Rev. Mr. Foley preached 
on the occasion an able and eloquent sermon. Our venerable and beloved Arc Aisha 
visited Rockville, en ap county, on the 2d inst., and administered the holy 
sacrament of Confirmation to about seventy persons, nine of whom were converts. 


Religious Reception.—On the Ist inst., at the Convent of the Visitation in this city, 
Miss Margaret McKenna, of Pittsburg, received the holy habit of religion, and the 
name of Sister Mary Sebastian. Rev. Father Seelos, assisted by Rev. Mr. Flaut, 
officiated. On Saturday, the Feast of the Nativity of the B. V. heuer, Miss Mary 
McHenry, of Baltimore, received the religious habit in the Convent of the Ladies of the 
Visitation, at Georgetown, D. C., with the name of Sister Mary Thomas. 


Ordination.—Ordination was held by the Most Rev. Archbishop, on the 2Ist inst., 
in the chapel of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, at which Messrs E. Brennan, W. B. 
Street and E. Didier, of the diocese of Baltimore; M. Harlney, M. Moran, P. O’Reilly 
and J. Creen, of the diocese of Boston; P. McMahon, of the diocese of Covington, 
and H. H. Meuffels, of the diocese of Detroit, were admitted to the holy tonsure; and 
Messrs. M. Hartney, P. O’Reilly and P. McMahon, received the minor orders, On 
the following day, Messrs. D. E.  Srscratlg of the diocese of Baltimore, and P. McMahon, 
were promoted to the subdeaconship. 

The Rev. Fathers Aschwanden and Woodley, both of the Society of Jesus, while the 
epidemic raged fearfully in Norfolk and Portsmouth, offered their services to the sick 
and dying, in these ill fated cities, and repaired to the scene of their dangerous mission. 
Five Sisters of Charity also went down from this city shortly after the breaking out of 
the fever, to assist those already there in attending the sick. 


2. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

It was with feelings of deep regret, that we learned in the early part of the month, 
that the beloved Archbishop of Cincinnati was suffering from indisposition. We trust 
that his illness is but temporary, and earnestly hope, that through the intercession of 
Mary the Immaculate Queen of Heaven, and the fervent payee of Catholics, the 
learned Prelate may soon be restored to his usual health, and be long spared to his dio- 
cese. The following notice which the Archbishop has thought necessary to publish 
for the benefit and guidance of the clergy of his diocese, may be found useful to others: 

Ist. That it has been most earnestly recommended to the clergy of this diocese, in 
the various synods that have been held in it, not to receive money on deposit, or for 
safe keeping, from the people. 

2d. That the liability of clergymen to be removed, sometimes suddenly, from one 
mission to another, makes them unfit to be the depositaries of such moneys. 

3d. That death, misfortune, and the neglect of providing for the payment of their 
debts, after their removal from their place by the dispensation of God, aggravate still 
more their unfitness to be chosen as the keepers of other persons’ money. 

4th. That the Bishop is not at all responsible for the payment of debts contracted by 
such clergymen without his knowledge or consent. 

5th. That he prefers never to have a church built in this diocese than to have it built 
without its being paid for day by day as the work advances. The observance of these 
rules—the dictates of common sense and honesty—by both the clergy and the laity, 
will save all concerned much needless annoyance. 
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3. Diocese of Pittsburg. 

During a late visitation of the eastern part of his diocese the Right Rev. Dr. O’Con- 
nor, Bishop of Pittsburg, confirmed about 60 persons at St. Patrick’s Church, in the 
village of Beast. The Church of this place is under the Pastoral care of the Rev. 
Father Bradley, whose Apostolic labors there for the last twenty years have endeared 
him to the Catholics of Newry and its vicinity. The same Right Rev. Prelate visited 
Hollidaysburg and administered confirmation at St. Mary’s Church; and conferred the 
same sacred rite in St. John’s Church at Altoona, under the pastorage of the good and 
zealous Father Tuigg. On Sunday the 26th ultimo, a new and beautiful church in 
Washington, Washington County, Pa., was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, 
under the patronage of the Mother of God, and bearing the title of the ‘* Immaculate 
Conception.’”? The occasion was one of more than ordinary interest, being, we believe, 
not only the first Catholic Church in. Washington, but the first time also that a Catholic 
Bishop officiated in that place. TheChurch was commenced by the lamented Father 
Hickey, and completed through.,the energy and zeal of the Rev. Father Farran, the 
present Pastor. 

$C} The want of space compels us to omit much interesting ecclesiastical intelli- 
gence, which will appear in our next. 


Il1l.—Sercutar AFFAIRS. 


The Yellow Fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.—This terrible scourge has visited 
these ill fated cities, and still rages, carrying off hundreds without regard to age or con- 
dition. So fearful has been its ravages that business has been almost entirely suspended, 
and portions of both cities have been nearly deserted. Many of the most distin- 
guished men have fallen victims to the ravages of the epidemic. Among these are num- 
bered Mayor Woodis, and William B. Ferguson, Esq., President of the Howard Asso- 
ciation, whose noble and heroic conduct won for them universal admiration. Mr. 
Woodis was attended in his last moments by the Rev. Father O’Keefe. The noble 
and generous conduct of the Rev. Fathers O’Keefe and Develin, during the whole of 
the trying scenes through which they have passed, will ever endear their names to the 
citizens of Norfolk and Portsmouth. They ministered to the sick, consoled the dying 
with the last offices of religion, and even assisted in burying the dead, when the nearest 
friends on earth had fled from them. Both in turn were stricken down with the dis- 
ease, but it pleased heaven again to restore them to the field of their usefulness. But 
while we record with pleasure the heroic deeds of these courageous ministers of God, 
it is due to state that the conduct of many of the Protestant clergy was worthy of the 
highest commendation. They remained with their flocks, and several fell victims to 
the discharge of their duty. The Sisters of Charity too, have added new laurels to those 
they have so often won on similar trying occasions, but our limits will not permit us 
here to dwell upon their noble deeds; moreover they want not our praise; their reward 
will be found in the gratitude of the afflicted, in the prayers of the orphans, in the appro- 
ving smile of the God of charity. 

The wants of the afflicted in these doomed gities, were generously responded to on the 
part of their fellow-citizens in almost every part of the country, and there were found 
many noble and heroic souls, who freely and voluntarily braved all the horrors of the 
pestilence, to carry relief to the sufferers. Our limits at present will not permit us to 
particularize. It will afford us pleasure to do so in a future number. In the meantime, 
we commend the following extract from a letter of Dr. Bryant, of Philadelphia, to the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, to our fellow-citizens of all parties and all creeds, and while 
they peruse it, let them not forget that it is the language of a Catholic. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman, one of the noble band of volunteers, who fled to the rescue of the 
sullering in Norfolk, after referring to the scenes of sorrow and distress around him, 
adds : 

‘“* Party strife is rampant through the land; and while politicians are fulminating their 
anathemas abroad, here, in the city of pestilence, Catholics and Protestants, men of the 
North and men of the South, peacefully and harmoniously unite in all the offices of 
brotherly love and self-sacrificing kindness. How all party spirit and bigotry pale 
before this sublime picture and hide their diminished heads. Before partizan strife has 
taken its frenzied hold upon our community, and severed the ties which bind us as a 

ople, let us learn these important lessons from the present afflictive dispensation of 

rovidence, namely: that we all mutually love our common country: that, whatever 
religion we may profess, we should make it the chief aim of our being to exercise 
towards each other that charity which, in the Divine Scriptures, is said to be a greater 
virtue than faith and hope.” 











